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PROPOSED 


N adventurer of pleasing countenance and manners 
‘ A sought passage with Rastidas, who was securing a crew 

‘ to follow up the discoveries of Columbus in the new 
‘world. 

“No gentleman is wanted,” curtly replied the reckless and 
» fomantic Bastidas. “We have neither sugar nor salt in our 
'eargo.” 

_« Nevertheless, on the third day out at sea, the head of a 
barrel of supposed provisions was broken open and Balboa, the 
gentlemanly adventurer, stepped out ready for any punish- 
ment Bastidas might inflict. For the rest of the voyage he 
was the menial slave of the captain. 

Twelve years later, through a series of almost incredible 
)fadventures and factional quarrels, Balboa was commander of 
' a&settlement on the Isthmus of Panama. 

From the natives he learned that they got all their gold 
| from a king who lived to the southwest. Columbus was at 
“Hispanola and Balboa sent to him for reinforcements in order 
| to visit that rich country. With a company of picked men he 
E set out through the wilderness on the way to the golden king. 
» On Sept. 29, 1513, he reached the crest of the mountains, and, 
a few miles beyond, he saw the glistening water of the great 
‘South sea. With exalted devotion he thanked God for the dis- 
| covery and planted a cross on the spot. 

But no less important than this first view of the Pacific 
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NICARAGUAN CANAL 


Ocean was the fact that he was the first civilized man to find a 
way across the Isthmus of Panama. The next year he built a 
ship on the Atlantic coast and transported it on the backs of 
slaves, piece by piece, across to the Pacific, it being thus the 
first ship to pass from sea to sea. 

The next year Spain went wild over stories of fabulous 
wealth to be found in those regions. The conquest of Peru in 
1535 increased the craze of the mother country and adventur- 
ers of every creed and station began to land expeditions on 
the eastern shore. It has been estimated that during this cen- 


tury an average of nearly one thousand persons a year per-~ 


ished in the forests on the way between the two shores, so 
great was the living stream back and forth across the isthmus 
and so deadly the climate. In 1586, the riches accumulated 
there began to attract the buccaneers, and at that time Drake 
destroyed Porto Bello. Fighty-three years later, Morgan, 
with his motley band of freebooters, sacked the eastern coast, 
marched across the isthmus, along the site of the Panama 
canal, ravaged the western coast, laid tribute on all the coun- 
try round, burned Panama, and, leaving a track of utter des- 
solation, returned with his booty to his ships. 

In 1680 Ringrose and Dampier led another wild crew of 
buccaneers along the line of the Chucunaque river, laid waste 
everything in their path and brought back all the spoils they 
could carry. At that time, half a million Indians subsisted in 
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those regions, and there were many flourishing Spanish set- 
tlements and religious missions, where today there are vast 
wildernesses devoid of human life. 

The barrier which Columbus found on his way to the In- 
dies is yet unbroken for ships. The problem so indistinct and 
indefinite, yet plausible and needful, to the early explorers, is 
now in the nands of financial kings and patriotic statesmen. 

D’Avila, who superseded Balboa and caused him to be exe- 
cuted on false charges, at the orders of the Spanish king eag- 
erly sent expeditions up every small stream hoping to find a 





SURVEYING FOR THE PANAMA RAILROAD 
—From Harper's Magazine of 1857. 


way across for his ships. De Solis, from the south, sailed up 
the estuary of La Plata and found his death at the hands of 
the natives. Cabrillo went nearly to the site of San Francisco, 
and Ponce de Leon reached the Mississippi, both being charged 
to find the secret of the strait between the seas. 

In 1520, Cortez wrote as follows to Charles V. about a 
strait he believed to exist between the oceans: “This natural 
passageway is the one thing above all others in the world I am 
most desirous of meeting with, on account of the immense 
utility which, I am convinced, would result from it.” 

A few years later, when they discovered that the Gulf of 
California did not reach the Atlantic, the Spaniards gave up 
the dream of a natural communication between the two seas, 
and in 1551 was put on record the first suggestion of a canal 
to be cut across. Although both Balboa and Cortez are cred- 
ited with such a suggestion, Gomara is first on authentic rec- 
ord. He wrote a letter to the king advising the construction 
of a canal between the rivers Chagres and Grande. Philip II. 
sent two Flemish engineers to examine the route, but before 
they made their report, for some reason not now surely known 
he ordered that no further mention of the subject should ever 
be made to him, and any one reviving interest in the matter 
should be put to death. 

In 1550, Antonio Galvas, a Portuguese navigator, strongly 
urged his government to dig a canal through the isthmus and 
mentioned the present Panama and Nicaragua routes as his 
choice. In 1780, Charles III. of Spain sent out an exploring ex- 
pedition under Manuel Galistro to examine a practical route 
for an isthmian canal. 

In 1607, the colonists of Virginia were ordered “to seek a 
communication with the South sea by ascending some river 
which flows from the northwest.” It was in obedience to this 
command that Captain John Smith went up the Chickahominy 
where he was captured by the natives. Henry Hudson tried to 
find the way through the river which bears his name, and 
later lost his life in seeking the passage by way of the bay 
which was also given his name. The Cabots tried in vain to 
find the way by water, and there were countless minor ex- 
peditions which have been lost to history. 

In 1588, the Spanish historian, Acosta, wrote as follows: 
“No human power would be sufficient to cut through the 
strong impenetrable bounds which God has put between the 
two oceans, of mountains and iron rocks, which can stand the 
fury of the raging seas. Even if it were possible, it would ap- 
pear to me to be very just to fear the vengeance of heaven for 
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attempting to improve the works which the Creator, in His 
almighty will and providence, ordered from the creation of 
the world.” 

In 1701 William Patterson wrote to the English king dis. 
cussing extensively the subject of a canal and advocating the 
route now used by the Panama company. Nearly a century 
later, the great naturalist Humboldt revived interest in the 
project by indicating nine routes through which it was feasi- 
ble to cut a canal. 

Some years before, in 1788, the curate of Novita induced 
his Indian converts to cut a trench three miles long between 
the headwaters of the San Juan river and those of the River 
Atrato. He took a small craft at the coast, sailed into the 
Gulf of Darien, thence into Choco bay, thence up the Atrato 
and into the San Juan river, accomplishing the passage from 
sea to sea. However, the way was beset with so many diff- 
culties that this water connection between the seas was never 
used. 

Since Humboldt’s time the eminent men of the world have 
been almost equally divided on the practicability of a ship ca- 
nal, and those believing in it have been nearly equally di- 
vided in condemning or praising either the present Panama, 
or the Nicaraguan route. Almost every nation or great com- 
mercial body has in one way or another sometime been in- 
terested in the canalization of Central America. A bishop of 
San Salvador was authorized by his government to go to Rome 
and urge the Pope to undertake the building of the canal. It 
was argued that ten miles of land each side would be donated, 
and the nearly twenty thousand square miles given would be 
so increased in value by the importance of traffic, as to pay 
the cost of the enterpise, and the church would thereby be 
both enriched and strengthened. 

Louis Napoleon was for a long time more interested in 
this canal than he was in the French republic, and he wrote 
about it some magnificent dreams. 

In 1850, a solution of the isthmian transportation problem 
began to assume a shape. Along the route taken by the slaves 
of Balboa when they carried piecemeal his ship across, five 
thousand men began work on a railroad under the manage- 





RIDING OVER PANAMA RAILROAD ON A HAND-CAR 


From Harpers’s Magazine of 1857. 


ment of an American company, and on January 30, 1855, the 
first train passed from sea to sea. Instead of five million dol- 
lars, the estimated cost, the scarcity of labor owing to the 
California gold fever made it cost half as much more. Since 
then its average earnings have been a million dollars a year. 
James B. Eads, who built the great St. Louis bridge and 
made the jetties at the mouth of the Mississippi, proposed to 
build a railroad over the isthmus which would transport the 
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ships across from side to side with as much ease as if they 
were wagons. Not encugh capital couid ever be interested to 
give the proposition any further prestige. 

Probably the most important factor in determining the 
building of the Panama canal was the successful construction 
and operation of the Suez canal, the great thoroughfare to 
India for the ships of all Western nations. The first idea, in 
modern times, of connecting the Mediterranean with the Red 
sea, seems to have originated with Napoleon [., but before he 
eould give any practical shape to that idea, the Emperor had 
to evacuate Egypt. Two attempts were made to revive the 
project, but came to nothing, and so the subject was dropped 
until 1854, when Ferdinand de Lesseps put forward his plan 
for a direct canal between the Mediterranean and the Red 
sea. In 1859, M. de Lesseps’ scheme was actually begun, and 
after sucessfully combating many difficulties, both physical 
and political, the canal, though incomplete, was finally opened 
irom sea to sea in the vear 18¢€9, with great pomp and cere- 
mony, in the presence of a brilliant imperial assemblage 
lrom 1869 to the present time the canal has been in constant 
use without a day’s intermission. Its career has not been 
altogether uncheckered, but has now reached a point of pros- 
perity exceeding the most sanguine expectations of its pro- 
jector. 

Count de Lesseps, the constructor of the Suez canal, be- 
came interested in projecting a Panama canal. He formed 
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equalled in the history of human enterprise. Stories of these 
things could not be believed until a visitor brought a photo- 
graph of three colossal locomotives, rusted and ruined, which 
had fallen over an embankment from a defective rail, which 
the wasteful contractor would not take the trouble to replace. 
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lunama canal stocks began to tumble, and one of the greatest 
financial delusions and frauds of the century collapsed. All 
France was ina rage. The hero had fallen. In his mansion in 
Paris lay the old man sick with the despair of his awful fail- 
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ompany with a capital of twelve million dollars, and within 
‘ight years had borrowed and expended four hundred and 
iwenty millions, with the debt bearing interest at the annual 
rate of twenty-two millions. Even M. de Lesseps never claimed 
that the work was as much as one-iifth done, and other ex- 
perts state that it is not one tenth complete. The ceremony 
of opening the work on this gigantic enterprise of piercing the 
continent was portentous of the end. The initial act was set 
for a certain day in 1880, when the great engineer and a gay 
company boarded a flag-bedecked steamer and sailed out from 
the harbor of Panama bound for La Boea, where the aged De 
Lesseps was to turn over the first spadeful of earth on the 
canal. 

By an accident the steamer was delayed in its arrival until 
the tide began to fall. In vain the captain tried to land them 
at the appointed place; the water was flowing too swiftly from 
the rocky shore. In this dilemma the great leader, whose Suez 
canal had been a baby’s toy by the side of this, uncovered his 
silvery locks, made a pretty speech to his companions, took a 
spade and turned an imaginary clod on the deck, then ordered 
the steamer to return to Panama. The old man left the actual 
work to younger hands, while all France in a fever of father- 
iand enthusiasm poured its gold into his treasury. The waste- 
fulness and extravagance of the contractors have never: been 
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ure coming to end his glorious career. Officers came to arrest 
him, for he had already been sentenced to prison. He arose 
from his bed, called for his cross of the Legion of Honor, 
asped it to his breast and fainted. 
The criminal waste in Panama and the financial ruin of his 
ewn countrymen was not all. Men had died in the miasmic 
regions as if in the direst rage of war. In one five months 


here is a reeord of eighty-five per cent of the bosses, contrac- 





tors and officials having died. A hundred thousand negroes 
were imported at ten dollars a head, and it is not supposed 


that a single one remained alive a year after his arrival. In 





1e instance a Jamaican negro coming near enough to the 
water, sprang from the embankment and was drowned. 
llardly had he struck the water when another ran the length 
of the embankment and followed him to death. Then another, 
and another, until the entire squad of three hundred had com- 
mitted suicide. 

According to a statement made by the Hon. John Bigelow, 
former minister of the United States to France, who, in the in- 
terest of the New York Chamber of Commerce, accompanied 
M. de Lesseps, it was ‘a place where life dies and death lives.” 
It has been estimated that more than one hundred millions 
were used in the bribing of officials and in the suppression of 
the truth, another hundred millions as gratuities in the pro- 
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motion of schemes, and another hundred million in buying ma- 
chinery that was found to be useless for the purpose in- 
tended, while the total cost of the Suez canal was but $100,- 
000,000 and of the Manchester ship canal $60,000,000. 


To the future historian of the nineteenth century the life 
of Ferdinand de Lesseps will present but one great achieve- 
ment—the construction of the Suez canal. 


De Lesseps was a 
unique personality. 


The diplomatic and administrative capa- 
bilities of the eminent Frenchman would have been sufficient 
to have insured a less gifted man a foremost place among 
his contemporaries. When considerably over fourscore he was 
as nimble as a man of thirty. His close-cropped hair was of 
a snowy white, his moustache black. Below the middle height, 
without an ounce of spare flesh, his quick step, his bright, 
piercing, cavalier look gave one the idea of one of those old 
Gardes Francaises we meet with in the paintings of the mod- 
ern French school. in the hideous scandal which marked the 
end of his great enterprise, he almost alone stood free of pub- 
lic suspicion. 

The canal across the Isthmus of Panama is again a topic 
of the hour. The canal will be built, but whether it will utilize 


the line of the old Panama canal or take the Nicaragua route 
is still to be decided. 


In 1850, the United States and England found themselves at 
a deadlock. The diplomatic agent of the United States had 
arranged with Nicaragua for certain rights of transit across 
the isthmus. England, on the other hand, had taken posses- 
sion of Greytown, which would probably, be the eastern outlet 
of any Nicaraguan canal. The United States controlled the 
western end of the route, while England controlled the east- 
ern terminus. The result of this state of affairs was, that the 
two powers agreed by the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty that any ca- 
nal built across the isthmus should be neutralized; and they 
futhermore agreed, forthe better carrying out of this design, 
that neither of them would “occupy or fortify or colonize or 
assume or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
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the Mosquito coast, or any part of Central America.” Other 
articles provided that the canal should be neutral in time of 
war, and that the maritime powers should be invited to join in 
guaranteeing its neutrality, as well as to share its benefits on 
equal terms. Misunderstandings and disagreements delayed 
the ratification of this treaty, but in 1860, President Buchanan 
announced to Congress a final settlement. 

An effort was made in 1881 to denounce the treaty, but it 
has continued in foree to this day. ‘The Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty, which will supersede the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, not 
only provides for such an international neutralization of the 
canal, but is a statesmanlike document in other ways. While 
giving to the United States the right to construct the canal, 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty declares that it shall be open to 
the ships of all nations in time of war as well as of peace, and 
that the Powers shall be invited to guarantee the neutrality of 
the route. 

The value of an isthmian canal depends upon the differ- 
enee between the tolls charged by the canal and the expense 
it saves in shortened voyages and transfers of freight. To be 
a public benefit its tolls must be less than the cost of trans- 
ferring freight to the Panama railroad, hauling it across the 
forty-seven miles of that line, and reloading it on the other 
side. The canal will be compelled also to compete with the 
Tehuantepee railroad, 190 miles in length, on a route very 
much shorter between points in the northern hemisphere than 
by way of either canal. 


For these reasons, to be a success, 
the 


not only must be a first-class canal 
operated at low rates, but must be located on the most favor- 
able route. 


interoceanie canal 


While both the Panama and the Nicaragua routes involve 
engineering feats of great magnitude, both are entirely feasi- 
ble. Both have ample and certain water supplies, and can 
coutrol their surplus waters with certainty and safety. Both 
can be constructed in about ten years, and can be maintained 


in a high state of efficiency. In all these respects the routes 
are about equal. 


AS THE CARTOONISTS LOOK AT IT 








JOHN BULL: “I quit now; Uncle Sam, you dig.”\— Phila, North-American. 


The route of 
been officially 
mission, is 
from one 


the 

recommended by 
somewhat 

extremity to 


Niearaguan canal, 


the 


which has just 
isthmian canal com- 
less two hundred miles long 
the other, the eastern end open- 
ing into the Atlantic and the western into the Pacific Ocean. 
Almost the entire distance will be clear sailing. The eastern, 
or Atlantic, terminus of the canal is Lake Nicaragua, all ves- 
sels will have clear, easy sailing over level water. Thence a 
short, deep drop, which is to be artificially made, will finish 
the water way to the Pacific Ocean. At Brito, the western 
terminus, will be constructed a large, deep harbor, sufficient 
to accommodate all necessary commerce. Congressmen are 
almost a unit in favoring the pushing of the great isthmian 


than 























There is no clause in the Nicaraguan treaty against vilt-hoarés. 

—Chicago Record- Herald. 
project. Beginning at Greytown the canal will follow, in a 
general way, the line of the San Juan river, up to the point at 
which it is confluent with the San Carlos river. In this part 
cf the course several locks will be built. Near the mouth of 
the San Carlos a great dam, called the Ochoa dam, is to be 
built. 

Now that the Philippine Islands and our growing trade 
with the rest of the Orient makes it especially desirable to 
this government to have a canal, it may be taken for granted 
that this great waterway will at last be cut by the United 
States, the northern and southern continents severed, and the 
distance from New York to San Francisco shortened for our 
ships by several thousand miles. 
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The NOTABLE SPEECH of the MONTH 

















T a pro-Boer meeting held at the Chicago Auditoriumgflis apt to change his opinion and become as urgent for peace 
on December 8, W. Bourke Cockran declared that inde-/@#fas we are led to believe he is vociferous for war. 


pendence for the Boers was surely coming. 

“Let the President of the United States but utter the 
word,” declared the speaker, “and the war will end on the 
day his action is taken.” 

After mentioning the causes leading up to the meeting, 
Mr. Cockran said: 

“There is one aspect of this Boer war about which there 
is no dispute, and that is the advisability of ending it. There 
are but two ways in which it can be terminated, either the 
Boers must lay down their arms or Great Britain must aban- 
don the attempt to conquer them. 

“I think it can be demonstrated that the resistance of the 
Boers since the fall of Preteria has not been fruitless, but 
has been productive of the most important results. The re- 
fusal by the British to negotiate or discuss any terms except 
absolute and unconditional surrender has been abandoned, 
and efforts are openly made to induce the Boers in the field to 
lay down their arms on any terms short of a full recognition 
of their absolute independence. 

“It is no secret that the English Ministers would gladly 
withdraw from South Africa if the soldiers of the republics 
would agree to some verbal acknowledgment of defeat. Every 
substantial right formerly denied is freely offered. It is no 
longer a question of what terms the English government will 
grant to the Boers, but on what terms the Boers will allow 
the English government to abandon the enterprise. Surely 
such a result as this amply justifies the resistance which the 
burghers have maintained. As their resistance has not been 
fruitless, so I undertake to say that their struggle for inde- 
pendence is not hopeless. 1] make bold to say that if the resist- 
ance of the Boer force can be prolonged for a few months, the 
total abandcnment of the struggle to subdue them, and the 
recognition of independence by Great Britain, is absolutely in- 
evitable. 

“The English ministry is discredited, the Generals have be- 
gun to fall out and to tell the truth about each other. The 
war itself is unpopular. The unbroken lesson of English his- 
tory is that it requires all the prestige of a united, popular 
ministry, engaged in an enterprise, approved by the popular 
conscience, to induce the people to accept an increase of tax- 
ation; for a discredited, unpopular, discordant ministry to at- 
tempt an additional levy of burdens is to walk over a preci- 
pice straight to disaster and dishonor. It is, of course, im- 
possible to predict the precise rock on which this ministry 
will split, but the conditions which will cause its wreck are 
already apparent. It is perfectly obvious that the war can’t be 
prolonged without imposing new burdens in addition to those 
which have already proved so onerous. 

“There are but two ways by which any government. can 
obtain money—borrowing it or raising it by taxation. There 
is but one source of revenue untouched, and that is tariff taxa- 
tion, but the ministry which suggested a departure from that 
freedom of trade on which the existence of English com- 
merce depends would not survive a single division in the 
House of Commons. 

“An attempt to raise the expenses of the war on credit 
would be equally fatal to the government. When this war 
broke out the price of consols was about £113; today it is 
about £90. A fall of twenty points in the price of consols 
represents a shrinkage of about £130,000,000 in the value of 
the English debt. To obtain the means of ruining the South 
African Republic the English ministry must begin by ruining 
a vast body of Englishmen. Does anybody believe that the 
victims will tamely submit to the spoliation? However much 
an Englishman may think he is determined that this war 
shall be prosecuted to the bitter end, when he comes to real- 
ize that the effect of continuing it is his own bankruptcy he 
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“The conditions which bring about the fall of the min- 
istry will make the union of the opposition certain. The gov- 
ernment which will replace the discredited, defeated, and dis- 
honored ‘Tory administration will necessarily be committed to 
peace, and to peace upon terms consistent with justice and 
freedom to the South African republics. 

‘lo insure the complete triumph of the Boer cause, then, 
ic is only necessary for the burghers to prolong their re- 
sistance, ind thus impose on England for some time longer 
the necessity of maintaining an army of 200,000 men in South 
Africa, with an expenditure of $6,000,000 every week. 

“The barbarity of the methods adopted by the British 
iorees makes British suceess absolutely impossible. Nobody 
disputes that the looting of farms, the destruction of prop- 
erty, the confinement of non-combatants, including women 
und children, in what are called coneentration camps, have 
been features of this war. Nor is there any dispute that the 
death rate among children in these pestilential inclosures has 
risen to over 40 per cent of the whole number confined. 

“If this confinement of women and children, and the 
slaughter which has resulted from it, shows the intolerable 
spectacle of a Christian nation using ail its powers to perpe- 
trate the very cnormities which civilized government is organ- 
ized to prevent, it also establishes clearly and triumphantly 
the measureless power of civilization to use for its own de- 
fense the forces invoked to attack it. Had England strictly ob- 
served the laws of civilized war it is hardly conceivable that 
the republican existence could have lasted so long, nor could 
the Boers have shown half the efficiency in the field which in- 
sures the ultimate triumph of their cause were it not for the 
humanity which has governed them at every step of the con- 
flict. 

“With the farms laid waste, the implements of industry 
destroyed, the crops and live stock seized, the houses burned, 
the Boer, even if he returns to peaceful pursuits, could hardly 
hope to wring from the soil a subsistence for his family even 
as inadequate as that which his enemy is now compelled to 
provide for them. The policy which has compelled the English 
government to support his women and children leaves him 
free to obtain abundant ammunition from captive British sol- 
diers and subsistence for himself from captured convoys. 

“But if there be any one who can doubt the injustice of 
the attack upon the Boer republics, his doubts must be re- 
moved by the one statement, in which all its apologists coneur, 
that, while the people of every country condemn this war, all 
the governments of the world maintain a neutral, and some of 
them 2 friendly, attitude toward it. It is the history of civil- 
ization that governments have been usually in the wrong, 
while public opinion has almost inveriably been right. Every 
step in human progress has been achieved, not through the aid 
of rulers, but in spite of them. Indeed, progress may be de- 
fined as the imposition on governments of conclusions reached 
by the masses of the human race. 


“The pretense that the overthrow of British authority 
throughout South Africa was the object of a general Dutch 
conspiracy is without a single line in the blue book, without a 
single utterance of any responsible authority, without a sin- 
gle fact in the knowledge of anybody to sustain it. If it had 
any meaning whatever, it is that the existence of these repub- 
lics was in itself a constant threat to the authority of Great 
Britain over the adjoining territories. 

“If there be such an irreconcilable hostility between re- 
publican government and the authority of Great Britain over 
colonial possessions that their proximity makes the destruc- 
tion of one necessary to the security of the other, the principle 
cannot be confined to one portion of the earth’s surface. It 
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must be cf universal application, operating on this continent 
as well as in Africa. 

“No question ever arose between either of the Dutch re- 
publics and the British colonies which anybody pretends jur- 
tified even an urgent remonstrance, while it is no exaggeration 
to say that three-fourths of all the questions which have ever 
disturbed our foreign relations have arisen from the fact that 
Canada acknowledges allegiance to power beyond the sea. I? 
for no other reason than to avoid any necessity or excuse for 
the destruction of the seals, there would have been ten thou- 
sand times the justification for the annexation of Canada by 
for Mr. Chamberlain's 


this country than could ever be found 


interference in the domestic affairs of the Transvaal Republic. 
“Moreover, the fact that 
eign war which in no way affected the security of her own ter- 


anada has participated in a for- 


ritory has, in my judgment, seriously endangered the Monroe 
doctrine by undermining the moral justification which was its 
foundation. 

“TI dwell upon our relations with Canada merely to shew 
what flow to 
Great Britain if she succeeded in establishing the principle for 
which her armies are contending in South Africa. While I be- 
lieve that the incorporation of Canada into this union would 


dangerous and disturbing consequences might 


be of immense benefit to the people of both countries and to 
the whole civilized world, if the union could be accomplished 
by the consent of the people on both sides of the frontier, an 
attempt to effect it by force | should regard as a great calain- 
ity to the human race. 

“To say that, having declared a purpose, it would be cow- 
ardly and entail loss of prestige for England to abandon it, is 
to acknowledge that her course towards this country in two 
recent conspicuous instances was governed not by lofty re- 
gard for justice, but by craven fear of consequences. 

“Did 


with scorn, a suggestion by this country that a long-standing 


not Lord Salisbury, after having rejected, almost 
difference between England and Venezuela should be submitted 
to arbitration, promptly reverse his attitude when a stalwart 
President of this republic changed the suggestion ipto a de- 
mand? Has not the British government, within a few days, 
signed a ireaty recognizing the right of this country to control 
the isthmian canal, which last winter it absolutely and explic- 
itly refused to concede? 


“The price England must pay the overthrow of two 


republican institutions in South Africa is the destruction of 


for 


her own constitution, that constitution to whieh the world 
is indebted for the most perfect system of laws by which 
freedom can be secured, order maintained, and labor facili- 


tated. Nobody denies that conscription would be a necessary 


consequence of success in South Africa, and ean any English- 
man—any lover of justice and freedom the world over—view 
With composure the payment of a price so fatal to humanity 
for such a result of misery, disaster and ruin? 

“How ean this calamity to civilization be averted? It 
ean be accomplished in an instant by the action of this gov- 
ernment. None urges armed intervention. Peace can be re- 


stored, justice can be established, liberty can be vindicated 
the 
the U 


this republic 


without drawing sword, without abandoning any tradi- 


iional poliey of nited States, without violating the be- 
should all 


the cireumstaneces under which the 


nevolent neutralit» maintain towards 


nations. Whatever may be 


war began, there is no doubt it could not have been main- 


tained for three months if our ports had not been used for the 
shipment of mules, horses. and other supplies necessary for 
the English soldiery. 

conditions have 
the President of the U 
a single word, not by int 


“These operated to place in the hands of 


nited States to 


the 
ment, but by awakening the conscience of the English people. 


power restore peace by 


rvention with English govern- 


Tfethe President make clear. either by prohibiting the further 
use of our ports for the export of military supplies, or by 
friendly representations to the English Ambassador that this 
country views the assault on the South African republics with 
abhorrence, the conscience of the English people will be at 
once awakened to the enormity of this enterprise, and a 
healthy opinion would enforce upon the English government 
an immediate cessation of hostilities and an absolute recogni- 
tion of the Boer republics. 


“Tt would be a calamity to the whole human race if this 
war is settled upon any other terms than the complete and un- 


The triumph of 
justice is at stake. Any favor done now to the British govern- 
ment will be at the expense of justice, at the expense of the 
South African burghers, and, in the, long run, at the expense 


qualified recognition of Boer independence. 


of the English people. These heroes have won their freedom. 
It is of the last importance that their victory be proclaimed 
that all men may see iv this triumph of right over might the 
irresistible forces of justice, the ‘felly of attempts to profit 
To make certain this glorious re- 
addressed to the 
judgment of the 


by violence and conquest. 
sult one phrase will be sufficient, one word 
conscience of the English people and to the 
world by the President of the United States. 

“Never in history has such an opportunity been offered to 
to Washington 
founded a republic and Lineoln saved one, but the triumph of 


any ruler, any statesman, to any warrior. 


each was a victory of arms. But here is an opportunity to 
render a new and unexampled service to liberty, to liberate a 
ol 
republic with definite boundaries, but to establish the domin- 


rew force incaleulable benefit to mankind: to found not a 
ion of justice throughout the world, not by force of arms, but 
to spread our influence over the whole face of the earth by the 
utterance of a single word. 

“The career of Theodore Roosevelt justifies the belief that 
he is the 
pathway of progress. Dut three vears ago occupying a subor- 


Gestined to lead the race in some new advance in 
dinate position in one of the departments at Washington, he 
is today at the head of the government by a peculiar combina- 
tion popular choice and providential decree. Owing less 
obligations, and therefore with greater freedom than any man 
who ever occupied this exalted office, to this extraordinary 
man comes this extraordinary opportunity to kindle a light 
threughout the world by a single word which can never be 
extinguished; to establish a precedent whose consequences ¢can- 
not be measured, which will cast the light of 


ise over the whole century which is opening. 


ot 


a glorious prom- 


“There can be no doubt as to what that 


for there is but one which can be efficacious. 


word should be, 
Nothing that he 
could say against their cause would make the Boer warriors 
lay A single word addressed to the English 
people will arrest the march of columns, reverse the course of 


down their arms. 
the English government, and call peace down from heaven to 
Will that 
The whole character of the President, ihe 
listory of the country, the interests of humanity, forbid us re 
dceubt it. We believe that it will be 


bless the land made desolate by human passions. 


word be spoken? 


uttered in no uncertain 


tone, and that its utterance will bring deliverance io the 
Doers, assure progress to the human race, and make this re- 
public the bulwark of enduring peace by establishipe God's 
justice throughout the world.” 
— 
THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


\ er so-called “National 
Which Andrew contribute 


000,000, is not a university in the ordinary sense of the 


University,” 


for the endowment « 


Carnegie has offered to S40). - 


word. 
~The object of the institution.” aceording to one who has been 


interested in the project, “is 1o utilize the seientifie and other 


resources of the government in Washington for advaneed 


study and research and to co-operate to that end with univer- 


sities, learned societies and individuals. In a general way it 
follows the lines upon which several college presidents Had- 
ley of Yale, Harper of Chicago, Gilman of Johns Hopkins, 
Pritchett of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
other educators, Nicholas Murray Butler conspicuous in the 
humber—have been working for some time. 


It is not proposed to erect extensive buildings or establish 
an institution competing with Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Prince- 
ion and other universities or even a post graduate institution 
like Johns Hopkins. The scheme rather involves correspond- 


ence and co-operation 


United States. 


among leading educators throughout 


the 

The students enjoying the advantages of the institution 
will in many instances be candidates for higher degrees at 
American and foreign universities who are carrying on their 
studies in whole or in part in Washington. Others will be 
those engaged in special lines of investigation—history, di- 
plomacy, socia?, physical and natural science. The institution 
will be an aid and adjunct to universities established, adding 


to their facilities the educational resources of the government. 
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LOSE on 


search 


wireless 


follow zealous inventors in 


for a satisfactory, working 


Marconi’s heels 


method of 


C 


telegraphy. A system which promises success is that in- 
vented by F. Braun, professor of physics at the Un 


Working in with 
Halske, Prof. 
experimental station shown in our 
Helgoland, off the 
is intended to 
the 


distinguishing 


versity of Strassbure. conjunetion 


Messrs. Siemens and Braun has set up the 
illustration on the is 


land of north coast of Germany. It 
this 
The 


wireless 


communication between 


the 


keep open 


point and mainland throughout winter. 


feature of the Braun system of 


This 


be imagined as a closed ladder on which th 


telegraphy is the cirele of vibration. circle of vi 


bration may 
electricity swings back and forth during the duration of 
self-induce 
the 


measuring and 
the 
ond, and through that the length of the undulations may 
On this line the 
length of the undulations is 160 meters, equal to abou 
The 


forced on toa 


the spark. By the capacity 


tion of the circle number of oscillations to 


sec- 


be accurately estimated. particular 
vibrations in the 


laddeé 


system which is connected with a vertical telegraph wire 


two million vibrations a second. 


cirele of vibrations are second 
whereby the latter is compelled to send out the same ele: 
to the 


cross-arm of a pole forty meters tall, shown in our illu 


trical vibrations. This vertical sender is fastened 
tration. The method of receiving messages is exactly simi 
lar and completes the circuit. The receiver receives only 
such messages as are specifically intended for him. The 


* * * * * * 


~HE principle of the overhead trolley rail for transporting 
‘| heavy weights has been utilized by engineers for many 
vears. A familiar illustration 
of it is to be seen daily on cer- 
tain New York City streets in 
the apparatus employed in ex- 
ecavating for the rapid-transit 
subway. The first 
railroad built on this principle 


passenger 


was opened for traflic between 
the 
and 


Barmen 
the 
for 


German towns of 

Elberfeld) early in 
present The 
this road were made by Eugene 


year. plans 
Langen, a German engineer at 
Cologne. In 1893 the 

palities of Barmen and 
feld deputed three German en- 


munici- 
Elber- 


gineers to report upon the sys- 
tem devised by Langen. These 
engineers, after 
earefully, came to a favorable 


decision, the was 


investigating 


and road 





nslated for Our Day from Illustrirte Zeitung 


particular advantages of this system is found in the facet that 
both ends are operated without connection with the ground, 


Which guarantees freedom in great degree from atmospheric 


disturbauces. The sending and receiving systems consist of a 
large spark conductor—-seen in the background of our second 


illustration. The Leiden battery placed before the conductor 


serves to divide the serding circle of vibrations into the desired 


number cf vibrations. The Morse telegraph apparatus in the 


foreground is to fix the signals received. It is the intention to 


heep open communication with the mainland all winter. <A 


third station on the lightship Elbe TI. has been regulating the 
i the Elbe 
notified promptly of al! 


pilet service at the mouth of river for six months. 


and has proved that Euxhaven can be 


aecidents on the Elbe 





PROFESSOR BRAUN'’S WORKSIIOP 


OVERHEAD TROLLEY CARS ¢* *£ © @ a se 


observer is that of the massive 


girder design, “not beautiful, it 


V-shaped character of the 
but 
character of 


must be admitted, with 
the 


the 


industrial 


district through which it 


passes it is not 


seriously of- 


fensive, and in many ways to 


be preferred to smoky, noisy, 


ste locomotive surface 


am 
transportation. To the people 


of the distriet the ‘elektrische 


Schwebebahn’ is a thing to be 


referred to and pointed ous 
with pride.” 
In the little 


however, 


of Voh- 
flat-top 
abandon- 


town 
the 
been 


winkel, 
V-girders have 


ed in favor of an inverted U- 
shaped structure, so as to give 
a clearer space for street traf- 
fie underneath. 

the its 


greater part of 


length the railway runs imme- 


For 


diately above the River Wupper. 





built. 
In a brief description of the 


RUNNING ABOVE ! 


There are 
the but 


sharp curves on 


RIVER WUPPER line, there is no oscil- 
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Barmen-Elberfeld suspension 


railway contributed to Cassier’ 


Ss magazine by Mr. Ronald L. 


Pearse, it is stated that the preponderating impression on the 


The 
in connection with this point, 


around these. engineers, 


lation of the carswhenrunning 
when conducting experiments 
placed vesseis of water on the 





floors of the cars. 


of water was spilled. 


The carriages used on the line are built somewhat after 
American pattern, a corridor running down the center. In 
length they run to nearly forty feet, and in width to slightly 


over six feet. Fifty persons can be 


sengers. The weight of the two 


electric motors included 


aS ee ee) ee eS 


When running at high speed these became 
inclined considerably from the perpendicular, but not a drop 


accommodated 
compartment, and thus each train, which ordinarily is com- 
posed of two cars, is capable of carrying about a hundred pas- 
-arriages—passengers and 
is about twenty-eight tons, making 


“Dae *k 
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per passenger. The 


$220,000 per mile. 


works at 


Elberfeld. 


in each 


by Mr. Leo Daft. 
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SNAKE-RAISING A NEW INDUSTRY 


HERE are fortunes in raising snakes, 
the Wiseman of 
Clinton county, Indiana, wh» are propri- 
etors of the regularly 
snake farm in the world. They raise the 
reptiles principally for their oil, and the 
demand, they say, is many times greater 


than the supply. 


declare brothers 


only conducted 


Four years ago the two young men be- 
gan the raising of snakes as an experi- 
ment. So phenomenal has heen their 
success that now all their other interests 
have been ignored and they are devoting 
their entire energies to the novel enter 
prise. The Wisemans 
farmers and_ stock 


were 
breeders, 


formerly 
but they 
have found in the snakes more money by 
far than in the growing of corn, wheat, 
and other farm products, or in the breed- 
ing of cattle. Two years ago they in- 
closed a two-acre tract of land and spe- 
ially prepared it for the propagation 
‘st snakes. Since then they have doubied 
, he extent of their acreage and they are 
reparing to make 
next year. 

The started out with 400 
snakes. Last year they killed 100,000 for 
their oil. They will probably kill 200,- 
000 next year. The reptiles, they say, 
require but little attention. Two meals 
a month are all that are necessary for 
the snakes to eat and keep fat. 
ter they are not fed at all. They could 
live and keep in fairly good condition by 
eating but twice a year, but are fed oft- 
en to keep them fat so they will pro- 
duce much oil. 

Snakes’ oil is used for 
lubricating purposes. It 
the 
Wiseman, a 


extensive additions 


two men 


In win- 


and 
is said to make 
finest lubricant known. Mr. T. W. 
of the firm, says 
that the world is just beginning t»% real- 
ize the actual value of the oil, and that 
there are hundreds of uses to which it 
might be applied that are yet not recog- 
nized. It will only be a he 
thinks, until snake-raising will be a re- 
ecognized the country, and 
large capital will be invested in it, as 
there is today in the raising of sheep, 
hogs, -attle. 

Every species of reptiles that would 
live in the Indiana climate was experi- 
mented with the 
that were most prolific for oil. 
result the brothers have found the 
ter snake and the common house 
best adapted to their purposes. Not only 
are they the best oil producers, but they 
are more propagable and much hardier. 


medicinal 


member 


few years, 


industry in 


and 


kinds 
As a 


gar- 


in deciding on 


snake 


Many species had te he discarded be- 
eause of their inability to survive the 
winter. 


A snake properly fed and cared for 
can matured 
three 


be for oil-producing pur- 
months. They multiply 
so rapidly when domesticated that from 
a pair may be grown 1,000 in two years. 
About 100 females are kept to one male, 
being larger and better oil producers. 
‘These snakes are all oviparous, and con- 


poses in 


siderable care has to be taken in seeing 
that they do not devour 
cges. 


five eggs in a well-sunned spot. 


sach other's 
One will lay from ten to twenty- 
The 


snake is most fragile when it is ‘shed- 
ding.’ This they do several times a year, 


often as much as once every two months. 
Before ‘shedding’ they are often blinded 
by the change in skin over the eyes, and 
at this time they are very irritable. 

While a snake is very hardy in many 
respects, it is exceedingly frail in others. 
It can be killed by a very small spider. 
An ordinary crawfish that often infests 
the ponds made for the reptiles will 
kill a snake in less time than it takes to 
tell about it when in his reach. They 
are poisoned by human saliva. Spit on 
a snake and he will die in less than two 
hours. They cannot endure the scent of 
cultivated flowers. 

The “ophidia,” raised by the Wisemans 


for commerce, have rather short, fat 
bodies. They rarely attain a length of 
more than four feet. When being fat- 


tened they are penned up and are fed 
on frogs, young chickens, birds, mice, 
small fish, and other small animals. The 


food is served them alive, and they swal- 
low it intact. The snake farm 
stocked with ponds and grass. 
tiles not in the fattening pens are al- 
to at will within the inclos- 
ure in summer time, but in winter they 
are herded to the hibernating beds, from 
which they do not emerge until summer. 

Other the oil 
producers are also raised by the Wise- 


is well 
The rep- 


lowed roam 


kinds of snakes besides 
mans, but merely as a side issue and for 
experimental purposes. 
find a 


For these they 
traveling menageries, 
The 
creat amount of attention necessary for 
most of this kind, they claim, makes 
them comparatively unprofitable. They 
have to be housed up in winter and kept 
under strict surveillance in summer. The 
large African-reptiles are more delicate 
than any others. 

A visit to 
interesting, 


in 
museums, and zoological gardens. 


market 


the Indiana snake farm is 
notwithstanding the 
ny environments. 


uncan- 
The reptiles are tame 
and will crawl about over their keeper’s 
feet, and submit to 
The oil are 
Snakes by the hundreds are seen gliding 


willingly 
snakes 


handling.,, 


not 


per 


poisonous & 


a carriage weight of about six hundred and eighteen pounds 


cost of the line amounted to only about 


“As implied above, electric power is used for the system, 
the current being supplied from the recently-built electrical 


The road was built by the Contintale 


Gesellschaft fur Elektrische Unternehmungen of Nurberg.” 

A somewhat similar line, though purely experimental in 
character, was put in operation in 1886 at Greenville, N. J., 
A gradient of 6 per cent. and a curve of 
forty-five feet radius were included in the experimental track, 
on which considerable running was done. 
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about in all directions. It is no place 
for timid persons who have fanciful su- 
perstitions or aversions to reptiles. Un- 
der the trees they keep the leaves in a 
constant rattle and a visitor has to be 
cautious to avoid trampling on them. 
They have no hesitancy in climbing up 
a person’s leg, and they have to be pull- 
ed away with the hand. Great herds of 
them are seen crawling about over the 
sand hills, the grassy lawns, and plank 


walks. Some, coiled up, are basking in 
the sun; others are lounging about in 
the forks of trees and bushes. In the 


ponds the water seems fairly alive with 
them. Some are darting about in quest 
of prey; hundreds are swimming on the 
surface; they are piled upon eAch other 
on top of floating logs and planks; the 
banks seem to be a of 


moving mat 


snakes. 
These are the reptiles that are allowed 
to roam at large. In covered pens may 
the thousands at 
for their oil. 


be seen are soon to 
killed ‘L.vey are fatter 
and more docile in appearance than the 
others. Some of the garter snakes are 
very brilliant in their coloring. 

No sound comes from all this vast rep- 
tilian congregation, save the low rustling 
of the leaves, and occasional splattering 
of the water made by their movements. 

“All the senses of snakes are dull save 
that of touch and scent,” said one of the 
attendants. “The eyelids, apparently ab- 
sent, are in reality used as a transpar- 
ent screen in front of the eye. 


be 


The eyes 


are very small, and the sense of sight 
seems to be exceedingly dim. As the 
common simile, ‘as deaf as an adder,’ 
suggests, the sense of hearing is also 
dull. There is no exterior ear and no 
tympanie cavity. The sense of smell 
seems sufficiently acute to guide the 


snakes to their prey and to their mates. 
They have little need for the sense of 
taste, as they swallow their food whole, 
nor are the usual gustatory organs pres- 
ent. 

“The most developed sense-organ is the 
tactile tongue. With this the snakes feel 
and test which 
The snake is absolutely 
incapable of making any 
It has but one lung, with only a 
rudiment of the other. It has a three- 
cornered heart and a circulation of mixed 
blood. 

All about the snake farm is a peculiar 
musk-like which, it the 
reptiles as a means of guiding 


their 
they 


way, everything 
touch. 
dumb. being 


sound. 


odor, is said, 


emit 


themselves to and from different locali- 
All the poisonous snakes, and every 
excepting the garter and house 
snakes. are kept penned up in cages. 


ties. 


kind 
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THE NEW POLICY IN INDIAN AFFAIRS 


QUESTION DISCUSSED 
OUTH DAKOTA has more 
S within its boundaries than any 
other state in the Union, and its white 
people, especially those living in the 
towns bordering on the Indian reserva- 
tions, take a lively interest in the new 
policy of the Indian bureau, whereby it 
is proposed to cut off the rations of the 
red wards of the government and compel 
them to become self-supporting. 

Few men are more competent to dis- 
cuss this phase of the Indian question 
than Dr. V. T. McGillicuddy, who from 
1879 to 1886 had charge of the thousands 
of then turbulent Sioux [ndians living 
on the Pine Ridge reservation. He was 
one of the most famous United States 
Indian agents in the country, and since 
retiring from the serviee has 
close touch with 'ndian affairs. 
luis ineumbeney of the otfce of 


kept in 
During 
Indian 
2vent at Pine Eidge reservation ne ev- 
e,cised authority throughout a region 
ecover'ng 4,000 square mites. with no scl- 
dicrs within sixty miles of hitu, and with 
no torce, except fifty nativ> pvelicemen, 
to maintain order among the 8,000 war- 
like Sioux under his charge. 

“Commissioner Jones,” said Dr. McGil- 
licuddy, “is taking steps in cutting down 
the rations of agency Indians which in- 
dicates that the crisis in the reservation 
method of handling them by the govern- 
ment is approaching. His recent order 
is absolutely necessary in order to ac- 
complish anything in the direction for 
which the system is devised, which was 
to make the Indians ultimately self-sup- 
porting: but before this result can be 
achieved I am afraid there will be trou- 
ble again in the West. 
Jones has ordered that rations are not 
to be issued to half-breeds nor to white 
men who may be married to Indian wom- 
en, nor to children who may have attend- 
ed the national schools at Carlisle, nor 
to Indians who may own a certain num- 
ber of head of cattle. It is estimated 
this will reduce by about 10 per cent. 
the cost of the rations supplied by the 
government. 

“While this will be considerable of an 


Commissioner 


item as a matter of economy, I under- 
stand the reason for the order is not so 
much to save the expense as it is to call 
a halt to the breeding of paupers on 
the reservations. Something must be 
done as a start toward the time when 
the Indians will not depend upon being 
fed. ‘There never was a community of 
white men that could have been brought 
toward a higher life by being fed with- 
out labor, and no better results ought to 
be expected of the red men. But among 
the difficulties which will confront Com- 
missioner Jones and his successors, not 
the least is the fact that the area which 
it is now practicable to retain for the 
Indians cannot furnish them 
with sustenance. Not much of it will be 
adapted to agriculture, and there is not 
enough range land to be assured to give 
them room for the amount of cattle they 
must turn out in order to have an ade- 
quate income. The result of this quite 
certainly will be that the pinching down 
of the rations will many times bring ac- 


possibly 


Indians 


BY A PRACTICAL EXPERT OF LARGE EXPERIENCE 


tual hunger, and then there will be re- 
sistance, and it is not improbable that 
another outbreak or two will be experi- 
enced before the great problem of mak- 
ing the Indian self-supporting is solved. 

“It will not do to hope that because 
the Indians are now quiet they always 
will remain so. When I left Pine Ridge 
in 1886 I would have, bet anything that 
no such disaster as the battle of Wound- 
ed Knee could ever be brought about; 
but in a little over four years there were 
seores. killed in That battle 
came after the 
Little Big 
eleven 


fighting. 
about fourteen years 
slaughter of Custer on the 
Horn. It is now nearly years 
since the battle of Wounded Knee, which 
occurred in December, 1890. 

“A philosophical old Indian once said 
to me that there would be fighting with 
the white men every twelve or fifteen 
years, because the new generation would 
not believe what the old men said about 
the strength of the white soldiers, and 
that they would be bound to try it for 
themselves. Around the camp fires and 
at every gathering there is talk, he said, 
about the exploits of their forefathers, 
and even the squaws sing of the brave 
warriors, and these experiences inspire 
dreams of the glory of fighting the race 
which has taken the hunting grounds of 
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MR. CHANLER’S WIERD “X”’ 


the red man, and which imprisons him on 
the reservation.” 

About one-half of the entire Sioux na- 
tion of 20,000 persons live on the Pine 
Ridge and reservations, and 
comprise the wildest and most untama- 
ble tribes of the nation. Interesting 
times can be looked for when efforts are 
made to compel the Indians to accept 
allotments of land, or when their rations 
are reduced to such an extent as to sub- 
ject them to the pangs of hunger. One 
discouraging fact about many of the 
Sioux is that the rising generation is the 
least 


Rosebud 


progressive. Those who go to 
schools in the East, according to a good 
authority, appear to have less ambition 
than those who attend the reservation 
schools. It is pointed out as a curious 
fact that the Sioux, known as “hostiles,” 
that is, those who participated in recent 
outbreaks, are by far the most progres- 
sive, nearly all having nice little herds 
of cattle, horses, and other stock. They 
live far out on the reservation, and have 
little to do with white men. On the other 
hand, those who have been friendly and 
live along the border, where they are in 
constant association with the whites, 
are shiftless, have little or no stock, and 


very little of anything else. 


se 8 8 8 8 
FACULTY 


TRANCE FOLLOWED BY A NAPOLEONIC LIKENESS 


NE of the most interesting features 
O of the recent litigation in the case 
of John Armstrong Chanler, in which he 
was given judicially a clean bill of mental 
health, was his own testimony concern- 
ing what he termed his “X faculty.” Mr. 
Chanler testified that this 
means of 


faculty, by 


vocal automatism, informed 
him of its desire that he go into a trance, 
and predicted that while in the trance 
his features would 


strongly resemble 


those of Napoleon Bonaparte. Under ex- 
amination Mr. Chanler stated that his 
first trance of this nature was in Feb- 
ruary, 1897, and he continued: 

“IT mentioned the occurrence a few days 
later to Mr. S. W. and Dr. E. F., when 
they were both visiting me; they express- 
ed a desire to see me in the trance. I! 
entered it under the same conditions as 
before Mr. S. G. Mr. W. was so affected 
by the trance that he acted as though 
he were literally in the presence of 
death, whispering in a reverential tone 
to Dr. E. F., ‘It is exactly like Napoleon’s 


death mask. I have the photograph of 


it at home.’” 

Mr. Chanler further stated that he en- 
tered the trance by the effort of con- 
scious will, and that he was fully con- 
scious during the experiment. 


Dr. 2. 


Saturday by a “Ledger” reporter for in- 


Madison Taylor was asked on 


formation as to these remarkable alle- 
gations, Dr. Taylor having had the care 


of Mr. Chanler for some time as a pa- 
tient. “The Chanler experiments,” he 
said, “demonstrate no new principle in 
psychology; they are simply an advanced 
application of principles known long ago 
and promulgated by eminent psycholo- 
gists, including William James, of Har- 
vard.” 

Dr. Taylor had already prepared an ar- 
ticle on the subject, and to this he re- 
ferred the reporter for further elucida- 
tion of the results gained. It was as 
follows: 

“The X faculty consists, in brief, of a 
carefully developed capacity of writing 
automatism, during which state he is able 
to produce literary work of a very inter- 
esting order, which he could not do in his 
ordinary state. 

“Mr. Chanler has always been desirous 
of producing literary results, but until 
he acquired this faculty he could not do 
so. He has shown me verses, especially 
a series of sonnets, which, so far as I 
can judge, 


exhibit remarkable 


and these he intends to publish. 


ability, 


“He contends that this capacity can be 
acquired by any intelligent person; that 
it is merely an attitude of mind, which 
all can assume, and in which they can 
bring out their minds and put on record 
whatever their mental powers are capa- 
ble of producing, but always in their 
best form.” 
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MANAGEMENT OF GREAT CITIES 


THE BUSIEST SQUARE MILE IN THE WORLD GOVERNED BY THE LORD 
MAYOR OF LONDON 


“HERE is not a square mile in all 
‘| England so interesting as the Lord 
Mayor of London’s little kingdom of one 
square mile, says a writer in the London 
Times. No other area 
with such busy life. By day it is surely 
the busiest square mile in the world; by 
night it is one of the quietest. There can 
hardly be 30,000 people in the city by 
night; by day there are over 300,000. 
While the night population has been go- 
ing surely down, the day population has 
been rising year by year. 


of the size teems 


Twenty years 
ago the day population was five 
that of the 


reached is quite ten to one. 


times 


night; today proportion 


The exact population of the city in 
1891, when the last census was taken, 
was 30,384, and of these no fewer than 


29,520 were employers. is there anywhere 
else in the world so much capital confin- 
Over 
the workers in the city were males, 50,- 
000 were females, and nearly 20,000 more 


ed in so small a space? 200,000 of 


were boys and girls under 15. 
that there 
only one pawnbroker for this population 


The last census showed was 


of over 300.000. There was, too, but one 


dealer in old clothes, and only one per- 
fumer, which suggests that there is not 


so much vanity in the city as some of us 
have supposed. It is not surprising, per- 
haps, to find only one manufacturer of 
fishing tackle, but it is hardly credible 
that tcn years ago there was only one 
typewriting office in the city, and only 
one maker of needles and pins. 

The great rush to the city begins, of 


course, after 8S in the morning. The city 


crowd is growing all through the small 


hours. Jn the first hour after midnight 
on May 4, 1891, 2,698 persons entered the 
Lord Mayor’s kingdom, and up to 5 


o'clock in the morning the number was 


roughly 12,000. It is surprising to know 


we 
<é 


BEYOND 


{LES SPENCER, agent for the Hud- 
M son Bay Company in the almost 
unknown districts of Hudson Bay, is in 
New York on his first visit to civilization. 
Though 56 he has never seen a railway 
train previous to his present 
had such a 
means of conveyance as an electric car. 


trip. and 


never even dreamed of 

His life has been spent among the In- 
dians the 
northern the 
country immediately east of Hudson 
Bay. Contrary to the general belief 
arising from the reports of missionary 
Mr. 
that in many respects the different tribes 
still adhere to their old customs and tra- 
ditions. 


and Esquimaux who 


parts of 


occupy 


Labrador and 


societies and others, Spencer says 


The Esquimaux in particular are, ac- 
cording to Mr. Spencer, a very difficult 
people to civilize. There has never been 
such a thing as a marriage ceremony 
among them, and the nearest they have 
got to one today in the districts con- 
trolled for the company by Mr. Spencer 
is that the young man generally tries to 


that 


gin 


between 6,000 and 7,000 people be- 
work in and 5 
the 
ordinary population of the city, judging 
by the last day census, is about 14,000; 
at 9 o’clock, if you could count the peo- 
ple in the 


the city between 4 
o’eleck in the morning. At 6 a. m. 


streets, they would number a 
a million. 
hundred add- 
the estimated 
that at lunch time nearly 709,000 people 


quarter of By 10 o’clock more 


than a thousand more are 


ed to number, and it is 


have crossed the city bounds. Six hours 


later, by 8 in the evening, the people in 


the city have reached a round million. 
Every twenty-four hours, it is calculated, 
1,200,000 people enter the city 
— 

FIVE GREAT CITIES COMPARED 

~HE five great cities whose municipal 
‘| expenses are usually compared are 
the the 
world; New York city, the greatest ciiy 
of the World: Paris, oldest of 
the European cities of first 


area, 


London, most populous city in 


New the 
the 
Berlin, the European city which is grow- 
ing most rapidly in population, and Vi- 
enna, whose affairs are administered 


class; 


un- 
der conditions which have changed little 
since mediaeval times. 


London had by the last census a popu- 


lation of 4,500,000; New York, 3,500,000; 
Paris, 2,500,000; Berlin, 1,885,000, and Vi- 
enna, by the census of ten years ago, 
1,365,000, which has probably been in- 
creased to 1,500,000 now. 

The cost of the government of London 


is approximately $65,000,000 a year, or at 
The 
municipal expenses of New York are $98.- 
000,000 a year, or at the rate of about $28 
per capita. 


the rate of about $15 per capita. 


The municipal expenses of 


Paris are $72,000,000, or about $28 


per 
eopita, the same as New York, though 


Paris has a burdensome municipal debt 


2 ee 





and has been expending for many years 
millions of francs on adornments and em- 
bellishments, the pressing utility of 
which would not probably be agreed to 
by many American taxpayers. 

The municipal expenses of Berlin are 
$21,000,000 a year, or at the rate of about 
$12 the 


penses of Vienna are $12,000,000 a year, or 


per capita, and municipal ex- 
at the rate of about $8 per capita, the 
smallest average among the five cities. 
London expends more for education 
than New York: New York expends more 
for its police department than London; 
Paris expends more than either London 
or New York for the improvement of its 
streets of laws as 


and the enforcement 


to buildings. Berlin has nearly twice as 
many city employes as Vienna, but the 
latter has a park area 50 per cent. great- 
er than New York and larger than any 
other Continental city, with the single 
exception of Paris. 
— 
FOR THE BIBLIOMANIAC 
A book is the only immortality.- 
fus Choate. 


A book is a friend that never deceives. 


Fontanelle. 


Books make no small part of human 
happiness.—Frederick the Great. 

Books are the blessed chloroform of 
the mind.—Robert Chambers. 

books are the immortal sons defying 
their sires.—Dlato. 


Books are the windows through which 
the out.—Henry Ward Beech- 
er 


soul looks 
We ought to reverence books, to look 
at them as useful and mighty things.— 
Charles Kingsley. 
Books are men of higher stature, and 
the only men that speak for future times 


to hear.— Mrs. Browning. 
Books never annoy; they cost little, 


and they are always at hand and ready 


at vour eall.-William Corbett. 


w 
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THE PALE OF CIVILIZATION 


go to some post te buy a blanket, and 
that is all the 
it. They are not so numerous as form- 
erly and it is thought that this falling 
off is principally due to the fact that for 


ceremony there is about 


the past generation they have been 
taught to use English and American 


foods. Formerly they never even cooked 


their derive 


its 


meat, and they seemed to 
benefit from 
cooked state. 


more it raw than in 


Money has not yet come into 


among the people with whom Mr. Spencer 
has business dealings. 


use 


Both Indians and 
their furs the 
and in return receive 
different kinds of merchandise. 
which 


Esquimaux bring into 


company’s posts, 
Counters 
known as “made 
each of which is worth about 
60 cents of our money. 

The chief animals now hunted by these 
peoples are, first, the fox and then the 
marten, beaver. otter, reindeer and fish- 
er. The silver of course, most 
eagerly sought, yet notwithstanding its 
extreme value in the 


are used are 


beavers,” 


fox is, 


civilization, finest 


specimens sold at the posts vield only 
thirty made beavers, or $15. 

By far the largest amount of the credit 
received for furs goes for tobacco. When 
an Esquimaux or an Indian gets sixty 
made beavers. it is safe to say that he 
spends fifty-nine on tobacco. The Esqui- 
particular, will sacrifice almost 
else for it. 

They are a wonderfully friendly peo- 
ple themselves, and it is very 
seldom, if ever, that quarrels arise be- 
tween the people of different districts. 
The same thing cannot be said of the In- 
dians to the east of Hudson Bay. 

Mr. Spencer is authority for the rather 
surprising statement that there has been 
no falling off in recent years in the num- 
ber of furs sent out of this country. 

Nearly all the white men in this terri- 
tory marry squaws, and young children, 
teo, often grow up neglected. The only 
education is when 
a missionary happens to pass that way, 
for schools are unknown. 


maux, in 
anything 


among 


any of them receive 
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eT HE present situation in Japan is 
nations. 


unique in the history of 
Revolution is a common thing in national life, 
J but it usually confines itself 10 one line of action. Polit- 


ical revcGlution has overthrown an empire in a single night and 





given birth to a new form of government. The same factor has 


thrust peoples inio endless warfare; the conflict 
and heavy for as many as thirty years. At the present 
ment war is in progress upon the Island of Sumatra. When | 


was there some time ago it had been going on for twenty-five 


raging hot 


wWO- 


years. This furnishes a present illustration of the evils of 
politicai revolution. 
These things are not infrequent in human affairs: but to 


find a nation of 40,000,000 of people in a internal, 
bloodless revolution, along political, social, religious and indus- 
trial lines at the same time, is 


“something new under the sun.” 


state of 


truly 





threatencd the destruction of the ship of state 
poliey—still lifis its 


the financial 
storm-rent head, warning capital 
result of 


rugged, 


of the dangerous sailjing, the 


Which finds a refiex in 
industrial and financial circles, seriously affecting the business 


of the country. 

When, that but thirty vears of 
experience have shaped their present methods and policies. we 
are confirmed in the belief that the near future will establish 
legislation “that will make for the 


however, we consider 


highest good of the evreat- 


est number,” and political unrest will vanish in the liberty and 


protection granted to the individual. which is the only secure 
sis of Operation in national life. 


The secinl upheaval has been as marked as any feature of 


echeres. and that it has not resulted in eivil war is another 


proof of the adaptability of the people. 


lords, their 





Strange to say, this general upheaval, 
so apparent everywhere—breathed in the 
very air—has not thrown the empire into 
a chaotie state, as might have been ex- 


pected from such unusual commotion. 
That national affairs move along with 


any degree of order is a marvel. It clear- 
ly sets forth the capacity of the peopl 
to fall into line with other nations in 
modern movements of twentieth century 
progress. 

In commercial life the storm has some- 
what abated. The have 
placed the empire on a firm footing with 
other 


new treaties 


countries. International move- 


ments along those lines have adjusted 


themselves in a remarkable manner. 


Mines have been opened and worked with 


great success; 


home industries have been 


enlarged and new machinery adopted; 


stean ship companies take their rank as 


fifih and sixth largest tonnage in the 
world, and the stockholders enjoy the 





benefit of a dividend upon the investment; 


railroads eross and recross the island in 


every direction, from nine to 
twelve per cent. rate of interest. 
When the emperor 


ple a constitution 


paving 
offered his peo- 


and that prince of 








Statesmen, Ito, immortalized 

himself by reducing the thought to , 
legal the manhood of the 

empire was elevated to the highest national standard. 
political revolution brought at that still 
expression in the Diet in frequent contests and_ bloodless 
warfare, resulting in a complete overthrow of many organized 
government departments. 


Marquis 


form, 
The 


about finds 


time 


The struggle for party supremacy 
moves on apace, both within and without legislative halls; the 
difference being not so much a matter of policy as methods. 
At one time the Lower House stood arrayed with solid front 
against the government, and at the last sitting of the Diet 
there occurred an unparalleled incident in legislation; the 
Upper House confronting the wishes of the Emperor in per- 
sistent conflict, threw the government, for a time, into a state 
of embarrassment, causing general excitement until 
equilibrium was restored. 

The war with China was considered opportune for Japan, 
for party lines and opposition were lost sight of in an effort 
to sustsin the prestige of the empire. The last rock that 


normal 


JAPANESE PAJODA 


The with were 


suddenly stripped of possession and pow- 


vast estates, 
er, leaving them to settle into new con 
ditions and cope with phases of life for 
which they were, by birth and environ- 
ment, wholly unfitted. thousands 


cf retainers and defenders composed of 


Their 


the gentry of the land, born to arms, but 
despising toil, were thrown all helpless 
upon their own resources. They faced 
the situation bravely and with a heroism 
worthy of their ancestry 
erty, toil and hardship. 


‘Lhese 


endured pov- 


men 


life. 


ard their sons, as full of courage as were 


are now advanced in 
their sires, have struggled hard to quali- 


fy themselves for employment in depart- 





ment and official service. In this they 
will in time sueceed, and bestow upon 
their children the dignity of “gentry” 
just as it has fallen a rich heritage and 


inalienable right to them. All social bar- 
The 


defense 


riers have been removed. farmer 
of his 
country if he so desires, a privilege here- 
The Eta, 
once so degraded as to be omitted from 
the into the 


bond of human brotherhood by confer- 


may now arm himself in 


tofore denied him. despised 


census, has been gathered 
ring the rights of citizenship upon him. 

hus it will be seen that all signs of the 
limes, though indicating transition, point 
to a steady advancement along = ma- 
terial lines and in “things visible,” progress may be said to be 
the watchword of the empire. 

There is, however. a great danger hanging heavily over the 
land. In religious and spiritual life the people have lost step 
and lag far behind in what has otherwise been a grand march 
of advancement; the inactivity of ages having been lost sight 
of in the mighty onward strides of the present. 


be said to be without a religion. 


Japan may 
It is true that the ignorant 
classes still have their oid belief and live under the shadow and 
oppression of ancient superstitions. They continue to make 
great sacrifice in long pilgrimages, and deny themselves many 
comforts to accomplish some feat that will aid them to better 
things. This is especially true in parts of the country that 
ure remote from contact with the outside world; but among 
the educated and better classes there is a decided breaking 
away from the old traditions. 


that they have accepted Christianity. for its teaching has not 


This, of course, does not mean 
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so much as touched the hem of the garment of the empire. 
If all the Christians of the greatest commercial city of Japan 
were mustered, there would not be enough to guard the 
bridges of that city, placing one at each corner. There are 
about 100,000 professors all told, including the churches of 
Rome and those of the Greek church. ; 

Because so much of modern lifé and progress has found a 
home here, let it not be supposed that Japan is in.any religious 
sense Christian. It is not so; there are still forty millions 
outside of our faith, and until at least half that number are 
brought to a new belief, the country cannot be counted as 
Christian. The fact that they have adopted our banking sys- 
tem, use our inventions, study the operation of our legislation 
and improve upon our educational system, only establishes 
them in a most dangerous theory—that our civilization is not 
the outgrowth of Christianity. Lecause this same civilization 
is at the present moment a success here without Christianity, 
they see no reason why it may not continue so. They fail to 
realize the importance of a religious standard in national life. 

History lifts its warning voice and declares, inasmuch as 
it repeats itself, that all progress born of and built upon any- 
thing less than the religious life of the individual, must one 
day crumble in the wrecks of time and an empire standing 
upon any foundation save that cf established faith will decay. 
The superstructure of material progress must fall, and no 
school system, no legislation, no constitution can save it— 
oblivion is its sure and certain destiny. The most important 
work to be done here is to lead the nation up to a lofty re- 
ligious idea that will place the people upon a plane in spirit- 
ual life equal to that reached in material achievement. 

An effort was recently made, in an attempt to pass a bill 
through the Diet, to place Christianity, Shintoism and Budd- 
hism on the same footing in the Empire. This was defeated 
by a large majority, there being but a small per cent. of 
Christians in the legislative body. Shintoism, which was once 
the state religion. has been declared by that power “an ex- 
pression of reverence for ancestry and an appreciation of the 
beauty of nature,’ not a religion at all. The leaders of Budd- 
hism are fully aware of the weakening of their pillars of faith. 
They have bestirréd themselves to organized effort and the 
result is, Young Men's Associations, Children’s Societies, night 
sehools,-and, in short, they have adopted bodily many of the 
Christian methods of holding followers; but, for all that, the 
backbone of Buddhism is broken among thinking people, who 
are, bevond doubt, in search of truth. I believe there has 
never been a time in Japan when so much intelligence has been 
engaged in honest search for truth. In so much as I believe 
this, by just so much do TI also believe that they are not pre- 
pared to accept Christianity in its present preached form. 
Many who have studied the philosophy of Christianity as 
taught by Western teachers claim that the religion of Pales- 
tine has been westernized to meet the demand of Occidental 
thought and mind, and. as a whole, is unsuited to the people 
ef the East. The great stumbling block seems to be the degree 
of faith required to accept the teachings of the Bible and the 
lack of this element in the composition of the average Oriental 
Faith is simply beyond them. A proposition must be enunciat- 
ed with all the clearness of “two and two are four” before 
it appeals to them. 

After talking to hundreds of people of all classes and every 
shade of thought concerning religious life and belief, at this 
time, my own conclusions are: 

First. That Japan is barely touched by the principles of 
Christianity as applied to the inner life and soul growth. 

Second. That there are tens of thousands of intelligent 
honest, seekers after truth in its highest form, who fail to 
recognize it in Christianity as taught from a Western stand- 
point. 

Third. That the West has given Japan a civilization full 
of western vices and has stopped far short of the opportunity 
afforded by the passing of an Empire from the Old to the New. 

— 


NO COLOR LINE IN HAWAII 


LACK and white and vellow and brown are on a social 
B equality in the Hawaiian Islands. The action of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in inviting Booker T. Washington to 
dinner caused no offence there, where the social conditions 
are probably the most peculiar of anywhere in the United 
States. 


The small population, its isolated position and the few 
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whites in the metropolis of the South Sea are conditions that 
have effectually wiped out all social distinctions and racial 
prejudices, so that today American, Hawaiian and negro sit 
dowr at the same table with Japanese and Chinese and with 
never a thought of the proprieties. 

Vhe Hawaiian has, it is true, a skin of sombre hue, but the 
darker the color the prouder he is of his social status. There 
are many wealthy natives here wha move in the best sociat 
cireles, and the issue of the “Blue Book” for the first time a 
few days ago disclosed the fact that the “Four Hundred” of 
the city was made up of black, white, yellow and brown. 

The most prominent attorney and the best speaker in the 
islands is a negro, and he is much in demand upon every 
public occasion. This is ‘T. McCants Stewart, who is also prom- 
inent in the Republican party. THis political influence is due 
not only to his own undoubted ability, but also to his color, 
which gives him influence over the natives. 

There are at least four seore Chinese citizens, merchants 
and the like, who move in the best society, and are rated at 
anywhere from $100,006 to $3,000,000 when wealth is taken as 
a factor. ‘They give expensive entertainments, to which the 
most prominent people are invited. 

The hospitality of the famous Ah Fong family is well 
known, particularly among army and navy officers, who have 
often been their guests. There are quite a number of Chinese 
in the islands of equal wealth and prominence to the Ah Fongs 
and just as much sought after for social favors. 

The Japanese are also no small factor in the prosperity of 
the islands and there are many with large accumulations of 
wealth. ‘There is not the slightest social distinction regard- 
ing them, though they very rarely entertain. 

Iast Saturday and Sunday the Japanese celebrated the 
golden anmversary of the Mikado’s birth and the observance 
partook of all the formality and dignity for which the Orien- 
tals are noted. No invitations were extended to the people of 
any other nation, it being regarded as a celebration purely 
Japanese. 

The New York Sun says that among the Hawaiians there 
is the greatest rivalry for social distinction. Prineess Theresa, 
who is the wife of Delegate to Congress Wileox, seeks the 
highest honors: on. account .of her official position. The ex- 
Queen, Liliuokalani, who is about to visit Eastern friends in 
the States, is still the reecogrized leader among her own peo- 
ple, ind Mrs. Wileox’s pre-eminence is disputed by several 
other ladies. 

Mrs. De Fries. who also hears the title of Princess. has 
stirred up a hornet’s nest by her assumption of social honors 
and is being attaeked upon all sides. Princess Theresa, who 
‘s her chief opponent in the race for social prestige, has not 
only disputed her rights, but has started a newspaper to advance 
her interests. 
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VIEWS ON THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE: 
this anti-water clause.”’ 


‘ Great Scott! I don't like 
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TRADE POSSIBILITIES OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


CHAUNCEY DEPEW ON HOW THEY CAN BEST BE PROMOTED 





HE South Carolina Interstate and 
West Indian Exposition opened at 
Charleston on December 2. The 

Hon. Chauncey Depew was the orator of 
It is said that Mr. Depew 


was greatly pleased that he, a North- 


the oceasion. 


erner, should have been chosen to open 
an exposition essentially Southern. 
Senator Depew spoke of the early set- 
tlement of the Southand sketched its his- 
tory down through the Civil War. 














He des- 


cribed its marvelous recuperation and its rapidly growing 


industrial strength. He dwelt upon the trade with the West 
indies and spoke of the changes in Porto Rico and Cuba as 
the result of the Spanish War. He added: 

‘Reciprocity has been a popular, but 
American politics. 


undefined idea in 
Its possibilities have captured our imagina- 
tion. Its practical and beneficial limits have never been re- 
vealed. Where it brings the highly organized industries and 
cheap labor of other countries in competition in our markets 
with our own, the scheme will not be adopted. Bargains are 
never one-sided among shrewd dealers and, in large and in 
detail, reciprocity is a bargain. But with the West India Is- 
lands, and most, if not all, the South and Central 
liepublies, and Mexico, it is our plain duty to offer such mu- 


American 


tual advantages by tariff concessions as will draw them to us, 
and give us in return the better position for our products 
among their people. We cannot expect that the British colon- 
ies in the western hemisphere will forever purchase 60 per 
cent. of their importations from the United States with little 
corresponding buying on our part from them. We must keep 
and foster this vast commerce by liberal recognition, for Brit- 
ish America bought from us in 1900, $117,191,302, as against 
$88,842,136 from Mexico and all the Central and South Ameri- 
ean Republics, and $26.954,524 from Cuba, or more than all 
North and South America and the islands of the sea combined. 
The balance of trade in our favor with Canada last vear was 
$62,588,807, while the balance against us with South America 
was $61,458,582. 

“Of the three great owners of the Americas, Great Britain 
has °00,000 more square miles than the United States, and the 
Spanish-speaking peoples nearly twice the area of our terri- 
tory. including Alaska and Porto Rico. The population of this 
vast section of the earth is twenty millions less than that of 
this repnblic. It is capable of comfortably sustaining hun- 
dreds of millions of inhabitants. The genius of the twentieth 
century will build highways through and bring out the pro- 
ductive powers of these wildernesses. The ever-growing wants 
of increasing settlements will call for the steel and iron and 
wood and textile manufactures in which our country is 
supreme. 

“The reason that Canada, with five millions, is a_ better 
customer of ours than eighteen sister republics of Spanish 
origin, with fifty-three millions of people, is not wholly due 
to language, institutions or contiguity. Europe holds its grip 
upon 90 per cent. of the markets of these countries, notwith- 
standing the wonderful progress in the last decade of the 
United States in the output and superiority of its manufact- 
ures. We are breaking down barriers and winning industrial 
triumphs in Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia, but are still 
unsuccessful begears in our own hemisphere. 

“Our failure to capture or hold what is legitimately our 
own is due to the fact that we have abandoned the sea. Our 
country, with its superb energy and limitless productive pow- 
ers, but withott an adequate merchant marine, is like Hercules 


chained to his forge, or an eagle clipped of its wings. Until 
ships under the American flag are carrying American mer- 


chandise andestablishing routesand ports and banking facilities 
for American ecommerce, we cannot possess or enjoy our in- 
When the Isthmian canal is opened, built, owned 
and controlled, as it will be. by the United States, our poverty 
on the ocean will make it the opportunity of our rivals. The 
day ought to be near—-it should be hastened by this Exhibition 
—when American fleets. carrving the surplus of the harvests 
of the South from her fields, her forests, and factories, and 
returning with corresponding cargoes from West Indies, and 
South, North. and Central American countries will utilize for 


heritance. 


our national wealth, patriotism and pride, the superb harbor 
and convenient location of Charleston. 

“These conditions make it important and imperative that 
we maintain the Monroe Doctrine. ‘This American principle 
of internaticnal law is not a menace. It leaves intact and un- 
molested the titles and sovereignty of all the European powers 
possessing territories on this side of the Atlantic. But since 
it was promulgated, Dec. 2, 1823, it has been notice and warning 
that no sovereignty of the old world can enlarge its area or 
aequire new lands in the new. Now that we have become 
among the foremost of nations, and our commerce, already 
so vast, is rapidly expanding in every quarter of the globe, 
we are more than ever, by principle, heredity and self-interest, 
advocates of peace. But if one of the great powers should 
acquire naval stations, harbors and bases of supplies, so as to 
command the eastern and western side of the Isthmian Canal, 


it would be a perpetual peril to our coasts, our communica- 


tion between the Atlantic and Pacific, our most important 
coastwise commerce, our deep-sea traffic and our merchant 
marine. It would endanger the future of the results of which 
this fair is the forerunner. 

“The Monroe Doctrine in its integrity is peace. A navy 
so strong that none would care or dare to test its force and 
validity will keep the peace. Our only demand on Cuba for 
our services and sacrifices for her liberty and independence 
has been that neither weakness vor cupidity shall ever permit 
her to let a foreign power own and construct impregnable 
hatteries about a port and have ironclads in its harbors within 
Cuban boundaries. 

“Mammon is an incident of our rapid development, but not 
the spirit which has made this republic the freest, strongest 
and happiest nation of the world. Happily, the church, the 
university, the college and the school have grown with our 
growth and strengthened with our strength. When greed is 
god, and to make a fortune the only aspiration and exertion 
of life, its inequalities breed discontent or socialism or an- 
archy. We possess an intelligent apprehension of the benefi- 
cence of the equality of all before the law, the advantages 
of education, common, elassic, and technical, giving which 

‘ares for the disabled, 
careers in fields of high thinking and living, food for soul, 
mind 


promotes independence, charity which 


und body. and comforts of home and travel unknown 
to our fathers. 

“The founders of our nation, whether kneeling on Ply- 
mouth Rock in the snows of a New England winter, or con- 
fronting an unknown wilderness and hostile savages of James- 
town, cr on the banks of the Ashley, devoutly expressed and 
confirmed their faith in the goodness of God. We are their 
heirs, the heirs of a nobler heritare than ever came to any 
people, in plenty where they were in poverty, in light where 
they were in darkness, the strongest where they were the 
weakest, the safest where they were in most danger, the hap- 
piest in everything which makes earth a paradise, where they 
had every discomfort and no encouragement, but unquestion- 
ing faith in the future. The lessons of this wondrous storv 
are not only inspiratien for us in the new century, but as they 
penetrate the islands and countries about us they will 
strengthen the ties of neighborheod and brotherhood. 

“Our first and greatest jurist. John Marshall, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, built a nation of limitless powers for 
preservation and growth from the generalization of the Con- 
stitution. Following the lines thought out by this eenius, that 
court has in that immortal instrument found authority for 
the wants of each generation. So, we here, bowing to its lat- 
est decision, lay aside our different theories of constitutional 
construction, to weleome Porto Rieo and her products, to bid 
all hail to Cuba, and to prepare for the culture and utilization 
of the markets of Hawaii and the Philippines, and of the near- 
hy Orient from the vantage of Manila for the ever-inereasing 
surplus of our labor. which will paralyze our industries unless 
it can energize them by outlets and purchasers. 

“The spur of necessity created out of Puritan education 
and conditions a race of restless State builders and pioneers, 
inventors, merchants and artisans, and the most successful or- 
ganizers of industries of any age or country. Their genius 
for enterprises on shore and sea, and the unequalled oppor- 
on the fight. 
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tunities of our land, have given them vast wealth, and with it 
luxury and ease. When, after the exhaustion of the Civil War, 
the spur of necessity pricked the skin of the cavalier, the re- 
sourcefulness and pluck of the race were found unimpaired. 
Then came the exercise of qualities which overcome all obsta 
cles, develop resources, and energize and enrich communities. 


The East is surrendering its spindles ad the middle States 


* bt * * * 


its furnaces, and they are giving a new and broader and health- 
icr life to the South. ‘The past 
future of our united country. 


is but a sugzestion of the 
Sectional lines have disappeared 
and jealousies and prejudices have worn away. 
century 


the nineteenth 
has opened exhaustless avenues for spiritual, menial 
and material 


progress in the United States. Our mission in 


the twentieth is their extension over the new world.” 


*« * * * * 


POLISH UPRISING PLANNED AGAINST PRUSSIA 


GERMAN RULE COMPARED WITH THAT OF ENGLAND OVER IRELAND 


13 undying conflict. between Prussian and Pole has re- 
cently been bursting forth into sharp flames. 


au month 


Less than 
ago the government tried and imprisoned 
eight LPolish students for belonging to a league that had for 
its ultimate object the of the kingdom of 
Poland. The evidence showed that secret communication was 
being constantly carried on between Zurich, Posen, Warsaw, 
Cracow and Lemberg, and that there did actually exist a sort 


re-establishment 


of organized conspiracy against German rule. Children ina gov- 
ernment school at Wreschen, in Posen, refused to pay any at- 
tention to religious instruction imparted in the German lan- 
guage. “We are Poles, not Germans, and do not wish to know 
anything about the they told the 
inspector who was called in to smooth things over. 

spector ordered the children to be “kept in. 
insufficient, a The relatives of 
the children made a rush for the school house, broke into it 
and were only expelled after a rough-and-tumble fight with 
the police. 


German religion,” school 
The in- 





This proving 
whipping was administered. 


For the violence they displayed and for “oppro- 
brious and seditious language toward the inspector and other 
school authorities,” twenty-six persons were brought to trial. 
All but one have now been sentenced to imprisonment. Frau 
Piavecka, who headed the rush on the school, gets two and a 
half years, and twenty-four others are sentenced for periods 
‘varying from one year to four weeks. The counsel for the 
prisoners, who persisted, in spite of admonitions from the 
bench, in speaking of the punishment inflicted on the children 
as “thrashings,” was fined fifty marks, and a Polish 
who not unnaturally took the anti-German side has been 
hauled up for trial, and no doubt will follow his proteges to 
prison. Altogether it was an interesting affair, and received by 
the German press with much satisfaction, especially by those 
papers that are loudest in their sympathy for “oppressed na- 
tionalities” in South Africa. 
Is there a “Polish danger” 


editor 


in Germany? The phrase one 
knows well enough, for it is a standing rubric in the columns 
of 2 
any. 
dreamers and 


large section of the German press. But what 
hes it in fact? ‘The like the always 
must be agitating over something. The New 
York Commercial Advertiser says that they do, undoubtedly, 
cherish the hope that some day the Polish provinces may be 
separated from 


basis, if 


Poles, Irish, are 


Prussia and form themselves into an inde- 
pendent state; and toward this goal they press unceasing!y. 
It is, as every one knows, a hopeless undertaking; net only 
Germany, but Russia and Austria, who have Polish troubles 
of their own, are vitally concerned in frustrating it. 
less, the nationalist propaganda 
shows no sign of weakening. 
than at this moment. There are at least 1,000 different socie- 
ties, with a membership of nearly 100,000, which are known to 
have a more or less political character. There are many more 
which, under various social, religious, educational, even ath- 
letic, insignia really exist to propagate the spirit of national- 
ism. By theatrical representations of the great scenes of 
Polish history, by parades in the national costume, by the cir- 
culation of “‘treasonable” songs and by establishing circulating 
libraries where only pronouncedly national books and pam- 
phlets are to be had, they set themselves with pathetic en- 
thusiasm to glorify the ancient kingdom of Poland and raise 
hopes of its resurrection. The Polish press, of course, joins 
in the work, and trading upon the government’s unwillingness 
to be forever applying coercion, preaches nationalism with a 
boldness that is quite remarkable considering the official atti- 
tude toward the press in general. 


Neverthe- 


among the Russian Poles 


Perhaps it was never more active 


In the province of Posen 
alone nineteen Polish newspapers and magazines are printed, 
in Upper Silesia eight, in West Prussia five, in East Prussia 
two and in Berlin and other parts of the empire four. From 
time to time extracts from those-papers are reprinted in the 


“Phe best 
we can do is to avoid the Prussians as we would avoid plague 
and pestilence” 


German press, ind very curious reading whey make: 


“These Germans may, in a few years to come, 
be useful to us in the restoration of Poland” One 


rourbul even declared that the loyal assurances given by the 


and so on. 


Polish parliamentary representatives were pure deception and 
imiended only to deceive the Berlin authorities. The Polish 
population which had been maltreated and tortured did not, it 


confessed, 


possess one spark of | valty toward Prussia. ‘To 
t is a patriotic duty of all Poles to subscribe. 
They do vot shrink from spending money in the cause. In 
Prussia Poland about $1,000,000 is raised annually and all of it 
goes to the support of one phase or the other of the national 


programine. 


these jeu. nals 


But even with all this machinery in motion, one knows, of 


course, that an independent 


Poland is dead. So far, as the 
“Polish danger” is understood to mean the revival of a sov- 
creign Polish state, the phrase is wholly misleading. The real 
The Poles have 


increased in numbers in the eastern provinces that 


Polish danger lies in quite another direction. 
not only 
onee formed part of the old kingdom, but have been able to 


cstablish large Polish colonies in Silesia and in the west of 


Prussia. During the past decade the Polish-speaking populna- 
tion cf Westphalia, for instance, has inereased from 27,000 to 
155,000; of the Rhine province from 6,000 to nearly 25,000, of 
Silesia from 994,000 to 1,026,000. The Poles of Silesia and Pom- 
(rauia who ten years ago looked upon themselves as Prussians, 
The 
Poles, and with it the growth of 
Polish sympathy, is due partly to a higher birth rate, partly 
to immigration from Austria and 


have since then been won over to the nationalist cause. 
increase in the number of 


Russia, but partly also to 


the absorption of purely German elements. This last is a 
The Poles rarely lose an adherent by inter- 
it is always the German wife or the German husband 


who is brought to the Polish view of things. 


menacing fact. 
marriage; 
Moreover, like 
the Czechs, the Poles have taken to commerce and education 
With a tenacity which is the direct outcome of the new racial 
impulse. In the eastern provinces they are steadily ousting 
the German peasant proprietors. Bismarck, it will be recalled, 
set aside $25,000,090 a vear for the purchase of estates from 
iupoverished Polish noblemen and their division among Ger- 
man The retaliated with allotment banks, 
which expropriate the German landlords and send Polish peas- 
ents to take their places. 


cotonists, Poles 
The German colonies in Polish dis- 
tricts have declined in strength and energy; in towns and vil- 
lages alike the Poles carry everything before them, and a 
Prussian ministerial organ, after an exhaustive review of the 
Whole question, has admitted that “every village in which the 
Poles have once firmly established themselves must be regard- 
«das having lost its German nationality.” 

In spite, possibly because, of the repressive enactments of 
the Prussian governments, the Poles gain ground rapidly. 
Twenty years ago their percentage of illiteracy was 30; today 
it is less than 15; in another decade it will rival the Prussian 
figure itself. In industry, agriculture, education, wealth and 
are progressing and will continue to progress. 
With all this, there is no sign of their ever becoming recon- 
ciled to German rule. herself and her watchful 
neighbor across the Vistula, Germany is building ‘up another 
Ireland with no Ulster to disturb its compactness. The situa- 
tion is an unpleasantly perilous one. Posen and West Prussia 
may easily repeat the wretched history of Fenianism, coer- 
cion, land leaguism, moonlighting, boycotting, and all the fa- 
miliar adjuncts to British rule in Ireland. There is no future 
that one would care to prophesy for either people, though in 
hoth cases it is impossible that the well-worn formula of “full 
self-government, but within the empire.” 


numbers they 


Between 


nay yet be agreed 


upon. 
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THE EXTENSIVE USE OF COLOR-PRINTS 


PREDICTED THAT PUBLISHERS WILL INCREASE AND IMPROVE THEIR QUALITY 


H¥ short-lived, though fervent, zeal for collecting posters 
has been almost forgotten: yet it was capital good fun 
while it lasted, and doubtless it might have lasted 

longer if posters had not been too big to store conveniently 
and too fiimsy to handie without being mounted on cloth. A 
more rational and feasible mania would be the collecting of 
color prints, which can nowadays be got for infinitesimal 
prices, and of which there are many very beautiful examples 
to be had. 

An interesting description of the history of methods of 
color printing is given by Wm. Howe Downes in the Boston 
Weekly Transcript. 

Color-prints are now beginning to be used extensively for 
purposes of illustration in books and magazines, and the signs 
are quite unmistakable that they will be more and more com- 
monly used in this way, as the various processes of color-print- 
ing are improved and brought within the means of the worthily 
ambitious publishers. The chances for the collector will there- 
fore probably be multiplied in the immediate future, and 
proots which are easily obtainable today or tomorrow will be 
relatively rare as time goes on. So the collector will show 
wisdom in not disdaining the cheaper classes of prints, if only 
they have artistic qualities; for rarity in prints, as in coins, 
china, stamps and other objects dear to the hearts of ama- 
teurs is often merely a matter of time. 

But no lover of things fails to study the history of the art 
that produced them: and the history of color-printing 
hack to a very remote period. S. R. Koehler is authority for 
the statement that color-printing from relief blocks is the 
oldest kind of printing known, for woven stuffs were stamped 
in colors long before the fifteenth century. The oldest book 
with a printed date now known—Fust and Schoeffer’s Psalter 
of 1457—is the first dated specimen of color-printing, though 
printing in that quaint old book is confined to ornamental 
letters. Mr. Koehler reminds us that the oldest dated exam- 
ples of picture printing in two colors (black and a tint) are 
a “St. Christopher” and a “Venus and Cupid,” from designs by 
Lueas Cranach, of the year 1506. Such prints, in black and one 
or more tints, or in tints only (chiaroscuros), were turned off 
in astonishing numbers during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Among the earliest prints in positive colors are 
Jost de Necker’s “Portrait of Jacob Fugger,” and Altdorfer’s 
“Beautiful Mary of Ratisbonne,” dating from the early part of 
the sixteenth century. The modern three-color process ap- 
pears to have been foreshadowed by Christopher LeBlon (1670- 
1741), who hit upon the clever device of using several incised 
plates to produce one picture in colors by the combined im- 
pression, “proceeding on the theory that three plates printed 
respectively in red, yellow and blue ought to produce all colors 
and black.” Although photography was needed to complete the 
three-color process, as we now know it, LeBlon’s theory lies at 
the base of even the most modern method. Theoretically, the 
three colors ought to produce all colors, and when the science 
of color is thoroughly mastered perhaps they will 
themselves as they ought to. 


goes 


behave 


Many of the most charming color-prints are made by the 
three-color process. From the original painting, either oil or 
water color, three negatives are made on plates which are re- 
spectively sensitive to the red rays only, the blue rays only 
and the yellow rays only. From the negatives thus ingeniously 
secured, positives are derived in turn; then a second set of 
negatives is made through the screen, such as is employed in 
making half-tone plates. The electrotype plates are finally 
made from the second set of negatives. In the printing, red 
ink is spread upon the plate made from the negative suscepti- 
ble to the red rays, and so on, with the yellow and the blue, 
the three impressions from the three plates combining in the 
proof to form the same approximate values as in the original 
painting. Exquisite results are frequently got from this inter- 
esting chemical process—a process by which color prints can 
be made from nature as well as from pictures. 

The device used more commonly, however, in the familiar 
book and magazine illustrations, is a makeshift adaptation of 
the half tone process in which three or four impressions are 
usually taken from as many half-tone plates or grain plates, 
worked up by hand, the parts of each plate which it is desired 
to eliminate being “stopped out” or cut away by hand with 


the burin. ‘This is of course the work of skilled engravers. 
The three colored inks commonly employed are chosen arbi- 
trarily by the printer, presumably with the purpose of obtain- 
ing as close a copy as possible of the original painting. In the 
majority of instances one of the impressions is black. Very 
good eflects are got by the use of black and one other tint, 
such as red. In such a case the original design must be made 
with a special palette having definitely in view the black and 
red scheme. 

A critical examination of the recent results obtained in 
the illustration of American periodicals shows that the color- 
print is susceptible of much improvement still, albeit the 
qualities already realized are far more artistic than they were 
in the cays of the shiny German chromo-lithograph. To take 
up some specific examples, let us glance at some issues of 
larper’s Magazine and Scribner’s Magazine. One Harper has 
five illustrations in color by Howard Chandler Christy, while 
Seribner has six illustrations in color by Maxfield Parish. 
Comparing the two series. both from originals by very compe- 
tent and strong artists, we cannot fail to be struck by the 
difference in the gamut of color, due entirely to the selection 
of the kinds of colored ink used in the printing of the plates. 

Now 1n the Christy pictures in Harper’s the process is this: 
An orthochrematie negative is taken from the original. from 
which a half-tone plate is made and used as a key plate. Then 
grain plates are made, one for each color, giving the gradations 
from solids to the lightest tints. The colors used in this series 
are red. yellow and blue, with the black plate as a foundation, 
making four printings in all. These color-prints are carefully 
worked up from excellent water-color originals, manipulated 
with great skill and well printed. The most delectable thing 
about them is the crisp and luminous way in which the white 
draperies are rendered. The pure white passages are, of 
course, Simply the untouched white paper, where the halftone 
and grain have been entirely cut away by the graver; and look- 
ing closcr you discover that the delicate green shadows on the 
white draperies are supplied by the yellow and blue plates. 
The red ink employed is vivid, bright red, of a capital quality, 
something like a pure vermilion, but it is so skilfully combined 
in other places with the black, blue and yellow impressions 
respectively, that it serves equally well for the representation 
of the imperious duchess’s auburn hair, the upholstery of the 
chairs, the flesh colors, and sundry passages of floor, wall and 
background. 

The cost of each color-print of this kind is from three to 
four times that of a black-and-white illustration, owing to the 
fact that much work must be put on it to obtain the proper 
values when one color is superimposed on another, so that 
when they are on the press each plate can be depended upon to 
produce the desired result. Yhere is no secret about the pro- 
cess. Everything depends upon the ability of the workman, 
who must have much technical skill and a sensitive feeling for 
colors. Given brushes, colors and canvas to two painters, and 
one preduces a work of art and the other a hideous daub: in 
a lesser degree the same rule applies to process color work. 

In the series of designs by Maxfield Parrish, in Scribner’s, 
the work has a half-tone black plate as a foundation, and the 
color plates are in flat tints, the gradations being obtained by 
graver work. The peculiar tonality of these prints appears 
to be due to the use of a rather unusual palette consisting of 
black, with a bright canary yellow and a slate blue. Very 
sombre, but very weird and fine, are some of the effects! In 
fact, the designs are among the most extraordinary produc- 
tions of a highly individual and inventive artist. 

To an inquiry recently addressed to Harper & Brothers 
respecting the future use of color work in periodicals, they 
replied that in their opinion color work has “come to stay” in 
our magazines, and “will show improvement from year to 
year.” It is said that the work of retouching the relief plates 
is now confided to some of the best of the American wood 
engravers, whose former occupation is gone, and who, from 
their training and native qualifications, are the only men fitted 
to cope with the difficulties of this kind of work. It is good to 
know that this class of artists have found a new outlet for 
their energies in a specialty which promises to increase in 
importance rapidly. 
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The interesting developments to be looked for as a result 
of the experimenting in the printing of color plates are in the 
direction of new effects in itself. The choice of inks, 
and their combination by successive impressions, is a field in 
which there are almost unbounded possibilities. If we look 
over the recent color-prints in the illustrations of European 
periodicals, we shall find some remarkably interesting results, 
especially in “Jugend” (Munich), “Blanco y Negro” (Madrid), 
“The International Studio” (London and New York), and “Le 
Nu au Salon” (Paris). The work done lately in the Spanish 
periodical mentioned, “Blanco y Negro,” is particularly good. 
The process employed is virtually the same as that in Harper’s, 
a half-tone plate being used with black ink as the key plate, 
and two or three grain plates in 
printings to follow. The sparkiing and crisp character of the 
original watercolor drawings is admirably reproduced. All 
the desirable qualities of a good colored lithograph are ob- 
tained by this process in intelligent hands, with the expense 
and trouble incident to the separate printing of lithograph 
plates eliminated. mnie 

It seems highly probable that, with the increasing use of 
color in illustration, the next step, having in view artistie per- 
fection, Lut not losing sight of the practical problem of cost 
of production, should be an effort at closer co-operation be- 
tween the illustrator and the printer. 


color 


eolor for the successive 


That is, the simplifica- 
tion of the palette on the part of the painter, with the view of 
adapting the original more closely to the limitations of the 
process, would enable the printer to make a nearer approxi- 
mate fac-simile of his original. Suppose, for example. that a 
painting were made in which only three primary colors were 
used in the frankest manner possible. All the gradations re- 
quired would be made possible by combinations of the three 
eolors. ‘There should be no unnecessary blendings, but the 
tones should be kept as pure and frank as possible. Such a 
picture can be reproduced in process work with almost abso- 
lute fidelity. It makes no difference how delicate it is—the 
more delicate the better. ‘The painter would have everything 
to gain from this severity of his palette. 

To carry out this improvement to its legitimate comple- 
tion would invoke the elimination of the black ink. This is 
entirely feasible. If there must be a half-tone key-plate, the 
ink used on it need not be black. Every necessary dark pas- 
sage in the picture can be obtained in the printing from com- 
binations of blue and red and yellow in infinitely varied pro- 
portions, and the gamut of nature, as well as the gamut of 
most painters, can thus be copied without a drop of black 
ink. The objections to black ink will be readily understood 
and sustained by painters, 

<—> 

TAPPED A VOLCANO 

Hite drilling for oil in the great desert of Southern 

California known as the Colorado Desert an Indiv 

oi! company tapped what appeared at first sight to 

be the infernal regions, but which proved to be a slumbering 

voleano. ‘lie sleeping giant immediately awoke when the drill 

dropped ints his fiery nest and the result was indeed startling 
to the driilers. 

The drill had reached a depth of but 500 feet, and as it was 
expected that it would be necessary to go at least twice that 
depth to find dil, the workmen were not looking for a strike 
ef any kind. It required extreme activity on their part to 
escape from the derrick when there came rushing up from the 
well a hissing, roaring stream of steam, gas, hot mud, rocks 
and brackish water. The volcanic substances shot several hun- 
dred feet into the air and fell in a destructive shower about 
the derrick. The drilling tools were thrown from the hole 
and the aperture made by the drill was rapidly enlarged as 
the roaring torrent continued to rush skyward. 

Within the the desert, though several miles 
from the voleanie well, is a region known as “The Voleanoes.” 
This tract is more than a mile in extent and contains hun- 
dreds of cones and peaks varying in height from a few feet 
to more than a hundred feet, from which flow mud and hot 
water, steam and sulphurous vapors. 


confines of 


Over the whole region 
hangs a dense cloud of steam and noxious gases which taint 
the air. This tract lies from 200 to 300 feet below the level 
of the sea, as also does the land upon which the Indio Oil 
Company's well is located. .\ few miles away rises the tow- 
ering peak of old Mount San Jacinto. which, though having an 
elevation above the level of the sea of but 10,997 feet, is the 
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highest mountain above the level of the surronding country 
‘wn the United States, for its base lies below the level of the 
sea. ‘Lhe region about this mountain has long been the field 
of frequent earthquakes, light shucks being felt every few 
days and as recently as last February one paroxysm was of so 
severe a nature as to cause the loss of six lives. 

‘the long prevailed that old San 
Jacintosis preparing to develop into a voleano. It would now 
appear that the earth for some distance about is but a thin 
crust over a menacing danger. The well of the Indio company 
continues to cough and spout its voleanic matter and the earth 
for many rods around shakes and trembles violently. What 
the developments will be is hard to conjecture. 

Not many miles from this strange well is the locality 
known as the “Salt Desert.” This is a traet of land of a thou- 
sand or more acres which lies 300 feet below the level of the 
sea and has the apearance of a vast field of snow. Over the 
entire tract lies a bed of salt varying in depth from six to six- 
teen inches. Seventeen years ago the Liverpool Salt Company 
took possession of the land and began to harvest the salt from 
this expesed mine. There have been, since the establishment 
of the works there, 2,000 tons of salt per year taken from the 
field, and yet but ten acres have been worked. As fast as the 
salt is removed a new crust is formed from the water of salt 
springs there. The water is rapidly evaporated by the rays of 
the seldom obseured by clouds, which induce a 
temperature often reaching 120 to 130 degrees. Should a 
voleano of considerable size and activity develop. this valuable 
plant, together with the villages of Salton, Indio, Walters, 
Drumid, Frink, Voleano Springs, Flowing Wells and Tortugo., 
all of which lie below the level of the sea, would be in danger 
of extermination. The outcome of the voleanic well will be 
watehed with a deal of interest and anxiety by the residents 
of these towns. 


general opinion has 


sun, 


\ ad 
in 


COL. JONATHAN BULL; or, WHAT JOHN B. 
MAY COME TO 





This cartoon of Bernard Partridge’s, printed in Punch of Nov. 27, attracted a 
great deal of attention in England. Writers there look upon it as nearer the 
American idea of humor than anything yet printed in Punch, and entertain hopes 
that the lack of comprehension of each others hnmor, mentioned by Anthony 
Hope in his Thanksgiving day speech as one of the barriers to a complete under- 
standing between the English and American peoples, will soon be removed by the 
development in England of American ideas of what is humorous. The ‘Jonathan 
J. Bull” cartoon, they say, is the first attemt to imitate the American idea 
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| PRESIDEN T ROOSEVELT’S FIRST MESSAGE 
TO CONGRESS 

















[* is no disparagement to previous Presidents to say that the message sent in to Congress by President 

Roosevelt on December 3 impressed that body more than any paper submitted for a generation. The 
extraordinary beauty and vigor of the language, the grasp of the situation, and the breadth of view devel- 
oped, won the admiration of both political friends and opponents. Aside from the expected literary excel- 
lence of the document, the message is both forceful and conservative. The beautiful eulogy of President 
McKinley is followed by a discussion of the anarchy question, destined to become classic. All points of 
public policy are treated in a manner firm, understanding and statesmanly. 











STRIKING POINTS IN THE MESSAGE 


N the midst of our affliction we reverently thank the Al- 
mighty that we are at peace with the nations of man- 
kind and we firmly intend that our policy shall be such as to 
continue unbroken these international relations of mutual re- 
spect and good will. 

It is not too much to say that at the time of President 
McKinley’s death he was the most widely loved man in all 
the United States; while we have never had any public man 
of his position who has been so wholly free from the bitter 
animosities incident to public life. 

The man who advocates anarchy directly or indirectly, 
in any shape or fashicn, or the man who apologizes for an- 
archists and their deeds, makes himself morally accessory to 
murder before the fact. 

‘The first essential in determining how to deal with the 
great industrial combinations is knowledge of the facts— 
publicity. 

The merit system of making appointments is in its es- 
sence as democratic and American as the common school sys- 
tem itself. 

Pressure for the promotion of civil officials for political 
reasons is bad enough, but it is tenfold worse where applied 
on behali of officers of the army or navy. No pressure— 
political, social, or personal—of any kind will be permitted to 
exercise the least effect in any question of promotion or de- 
tail, and if there is reason to believe that such pressure is 
exercised at the instigation of the officer concerned it will 
be held to militate against him. ; 

‘The Monroe doctrine should be the cardinal feature of the 
foreign policy of all the nations of the two Americas, as it 
is of the United States. 


So far from being a provocation to war, an adequate and ~ 


highly trained navy is the best guaranty against war, the 
cheapest and most effective peace insurance. 

No single great material work which remains to be under- 
taken on this continent is of such consequence to the Amer- 
ican people as the building of a canal across the isthmus con- 
necting North and South America. 

Wealth was not struck at when the President was assassi- 
nated, but the honest toil which is content with moderate 
gains after a lifetime of unremitting labor, largely in the 
service of the public. * * * The blow was aimed not at 
this President, but at all Presidents; at every symbol of gov- 
ernment. 

The anarchist, and especially the anarchist in the United 
States, is merely one type of criminal, more dangerons than 
any other, because he represents the same depravity in a 
greater degree. * + + The anarchist is a criminal 
whose perverted instincts lead him to prefer confusion and 
ehaos to the most beneficent form of social order. His pro- 
test of concern for workingmen is outrageous in its impu- 
dent falsity; for if the political institutions of this country 
do not afford opportunity to every honest and intelligent son 
of toil. then the door of hope is forever closed against him. 
The anarchist is everywhere not merely the enemy of system 
and of progress, but the deadly foe of liberty. If ever anarchy 
is triumphant its triumph will last for but one red moment, 
to be succeeded for ages by the gloomy night of despotism. 

For the anarchist himself, whether he preaches or prac- 
tices his doctrines, we need not have one particle more con- 
cern than for any ordinary murderer. He is not the victim of 
social or political injustice. There are no wrongs to remedy 
in his case. The cause of his criminality is to be found in 
his own evil passions and in the evil conduct of those who 
urge himon.not in any failure by others or by the state to 
do justice to him or his. He is a malefactor and nothing else. 


RECOMMENDATIONS IN THE MESSAGE 


~ HERE is general acquiescence in our present tariff sys- 
‘| tem as a national policy. The first requisite to our 
prosperity is the continuity and stability of this economic 
policy. 

Reciprocity must be treated as the hand-maiden of pro- 
tection. 

I most earnestly ask your attention to the wisdom—in- 
deed, to the vital need-—of providing for a substantial reduc- 
tion in the tariff duties on Cuban imports into the United 
States. 

lt is necessary that, the Congress should_pass laws by 
which the resources of the Philippine Islands can be devel- 
oped; so that franchises for limited terms of years can be 
granted te companies doing business in them, and_ every 
encourngement be given to the.incoming of business men of 
every kind. Not to permit this is to do a wrong to the Phil- 
ippines. 

The utmost care should be taken not to reduce the revenue 
so that there will be any possibility of a deficit, but, after 
providing against any such contingency. means should be 
adopted which will bring the revenues more nearly within 
the limit of our actual needs. 

Anarchists or persons professing principles hostile to all 
government should be kept out of this country, and if found 
here they should be promptly deported to the country 
whence they came, and far-reaching provision should be made 
for the punishment of those who stay. 

Corporations engaged in interstate commerce should be 
regulated if they are found to exercise a license working to 
the public injury. 

I regard it as necessary to re-enact immediately the law 
cxeluding Chinese laborers and to strengthen it wherever nec- 
essary in order to make its enforcement entirely effective. 

It should be made advantageous to carry American goods 
in American-built ships. 

The work of upbuilding the navy must be steadily con- 
vinued. 

There should be created a cabinet officer, to be known as 
Secretary of Commerce and Industries, as provided in the bill 
introduced at the last session of the Congress. It should be 
his province to deal with commerce in its broadest sense, 
including among many things whatever concerns labor and 
all matters affecting the great business corporations and our 
mercuant marine. 

The course proposed is one phase of what should be a 
comprehensive and far-reaching scheme of constructive states- 
manship for the purpose of broadening our markets, securing 
our business interests on a safe basis and making firm our 
new p sition in the international industrial world, while scru- 
pulously safeguarding the rights of wage worker and capital- 
ist, of investor and private citizen. so as to secure equity as 
between man and man in this republic. 

there should be a comprehensive law enacted with the 
object. of working a threefold improvement over our present 
system governing immigration. 

First, we should aim to exclude absolutely not only all 
persons whe are known to be believers in anarchistic princi- 
ples or members of anarchistic societies, but also all’ persons 
who are of a low moral tendency or of unsavory reputation. 

The second object of a proper immigration law ought to be 
to secure by a careful and not merely perfunctory educational 
test some intelligent capacity to appreciate American institu- 
tions and act sanely as American citizens. 

Finaliy, all persons should be excluded who are below a 
certain standard of economic fitness to enter our industrial 
fields as competitors with American labor. 
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Change of Equilibrium in World’s Commerce. 





EW TRADE MOVEMENTS are setting in which are likely 
greatly to affect both trade and population and change 
the equilibrium of commerce so that the center of gravity, 
internationally speaking, will not be London, and nationally 
speaking, will not be New York. Perhaps this is a_ bold 
prophecy, not so far as it relates to world commerce, for it is 
now conceded, even abroad, that the seat of commercial power 
must someday be in the western hemisphere. But to say 
that New York will not be that commercial capital would 
appear rank heresy indeed. Yet that doubt is beginning to 
grow in the minds cf close observers. Their arguments have 
much of reason to support them. It is admitted that New York 
has in its favor prestige and position. It is not only one of 
the best and most easily protected harbors in the world, but 
it is the most accessible as a port of entry or departure for 
ships engaged in foreign trade. But that is because the bulk 
of foreign trade now sails on the Atlantic, while the bulk of 
the world’s people are in closer proximity to the Pacific and 
adjacent waters. Therefore, it is argued, the bulk of the 
world’s commerce must some day be carried there. When 
that time comes some seaport on our western coast may chal- 
lenge New York for supremacy. 
Seattle, or neither? 


Will it be San Francisco, or 


A second factor which is also attracting attention is the 
isthmian canal, which possibly within ten years will connect 
the two great oceans. That this will have an immense influ- 
ence in changing present traffic conditions there cannot possi- 
bly be a question. Its first effect will most likely be to bring 
southern ports, like Mobile, New Orleans and Galveston, into 
greater prominence. Everything in merchandise which is 
bound for Pacific ports, and where delivery is not urgent, 
will naturally go to the nearest port. It would be senseless 
to go to New York, which would be in a direction exactly op- 
posite from the ultimate destination. It would be as sense- 
less to pay the long freight haul across the ecntinent. More- 
over, it will not be forgotten that the great waterways of this 
continent flow southward. They once carried a mighty com- 
merce; they may again serve that purpose. With the great 
Mississippi and its dozens of tributary streams pouring its 
treasure and traffic through her gates New Orleans may yet 
become what belated prophecy once predicted. She will be to 
this continent what Hong Kong is to China, and the Gulf of 
Mexico most surely will become a second Mediterranean, as 
the Mediterranean must have been when the world’s entire 
population practically lived on its borders and used it as a 
common highway. Anticipatory of this change, freighting com- 
panies are not waiting for the completion of the isthmian 
canal. They are making New Orleans already the clearing 
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port for European trade. Information from London is also 
to the effect that arrangements have been completed for the 
establishment of a direct line of steamers between New Or- 
leans and Rotterdam under the joint management of the Lli- 
nois Central railway and the Radcliffe Steamship Line of Car- 
diff. The face of the world is surely changing and changing 
fast. Simultaneously the sailings of the Leyland West India 
Line from New Orleans to London will be resumed after long 


suspension, 


Increased Length of Life 





F THE SCIENCE of hygiene continues to progress as it 
I has done in recent days it will not appear so absurd after 
all that the Bible patriarchs lived several hundred years. Al- 
ready we are beginning to hear the question put seriously 
whether the time is coming when man may reasonably expect 
to live one hundred years. Some of the scientists are inclined 
to believe that it is. Whether we may look forward to such 
longevity or not, it is certain that science is making substan- 
cial advances in this country against disease and thereby pro- 
longing life. This is shown by the report of the vital statis- 
ties department of the census bureau, which contains figures 
that are highly encouraging. 

It is found that the genera] death rute in the United 
States has declined 1.8 per 1,000 of the population during the 
past ten years, and in 341 cities of 8,000 inhabitants and up- 
ward the gain for longevity has been much more pronounced. 
‘These cities show a reduced death rate of 2.4 per 1,000 inhabi- 
tants, as compared with the figures of 1890. In Connecticut 
and Vermont people seem to have the best chance for living. 
There the death rate was i7 per 1,000 of population in 1900. 
In the cities of St. Joseph (Mo.) and St. Paul (Minn.) the in- 
habitants are most nearly.immune from death at the present 
time. There the rate per 1,000 inhabitants is 9.1 and 9.7 re- 


spectively. Among the large cities Chicago appears as a very 











CHORU- OF EUROPEAN POWERS: ‘‘ Here comes the bogey man again !”’ 


—Chicago Record Herald. 
healthful place, the death rate here is given at 16.2 (in fact it 
was only 14.68 per 1,000), against a rate of 21.2 in Philadelphia, 
21 in Baltimore, 20.4 in New York and 20 in Pittsburg. 
Shreveport (La.) is the most dangerous city to live in, the 
death rate there having been 45.5 in 1900. 

Through this decrease in the general death rate the span 
of life has been lengthened. In 1890 the average age at which 
Americans died was 31.1 years. In 1900 the average age had 
increased to 35.2—more than four years in a decade. Undoubt- 
edly this prolongation of human life has been due to better 
sanitary regulations, to improved methods of fighting epidemics 
and to general advancement in various branches of science. 
There are good reasons for believing that the improvement 
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will continue. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that they 
have only begun. 

New methods for preventing diseases or checking them 
before they start upon devastating courses are being put into 
practice almost daily, and as the people become impressed 
with the importance of proper drainage and sanitation the 
difficulties of securing those things are lessened. These im- 
provements, with increasing care and watchfulness in the man- 
agement of hospitals, the rigorous enforcement of laws pro- 
viding for the isolation of contagious diseases, the prohibition 





THE GULF OF MEXICO SEA SERPENT. 
—Indianapolis News 


of adulteration of foods and the abolition of public dangers, 
such as grade crossings of railways and buildings rendered 
unsafe either through the probability of fire or collapse, must 
as the years pass result in still further lengthening the aver- 
age of human life. 
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Telegraphing Across the Sea 








IRELESS TELEGRAPHY and its practical accomplish- 
W ment is the prcblem which is occupying the minds of 
electrical inventors at present. Marconi has certainly demon- 
strated that it is a possibility, but not as yet of working prac- 
ticability in the busy life of the world, owing to the necessity 
in his system of having intervening stations, if mes- 
sages are to be sent at distances greater than one hundred 
miles at sea and two hundred miles on land. The great wizard 
Tesla has taken up the subject where Marconi left off, so to 
speak, and now makes the astonishing assertion that he can 
speak across the ocean without medium of wire or intervening 
station. 

Mr. Tesla was quick to see that the greatest field for the 
immediate utilization of wireless telegraphy was in the trans- 
mission of messages across the seas. His experiments have 
therefore been largely directed toward the solution of the 
problem of marine communication. The announcement from 
New York that the complicated apparatus is completed by 
which he expects to finally establish wireless transatlanticcom- 
munication portends some remarkable feats in this direction. 
Three stations have been arranged for Tesla’s experiments on 
the other side of the Atlantic—one in Portugal, one in France 
und one in Germany. By the end of this month it is expected 
that all of the mechanism designed by Tesla for the transat- 
lantic service will be in position. 

That great things are possible in this field of electrical 
invention is indicated by the recent successful establishment 
of communication between Nantucket lightship and the Lu- 
cania, a distance of seventy-two miles. This is next to the 
longest distance covered by wireless sea telegraphy of which 
there is any record. Officers of the British navy have sent 
wireless messages from ship to ship in the Mediterannean over 
distances roughly estimated at over one hundred miles. On 
land this distance has been considerably exceeded, messages 
having been sent from Crookhaven, Ireland, to Poldhu, Corn- 
wall, a distance of two hundred and twenty-three miles. In 
the sea experiments the interesting fact has been noted that 
wireless messages may be sent through fogs and storms and 
that they are not seriously interfered with by electrical dis- 
turbances in the atmosphere. 
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If wireless messages may be flashed from ship to ship in 
the Mediterranean over distances exceeding one hundred miles 
there would appear to be no obstacles in the way of establish- 
ing a continuous patrol of the Atlantic from New York to 
Liverpool. But if the predictions of Tesla are fulfilled there 
will be no need of ship-to-ship stations. Wireless messages 
may soon be flashed across the ocean without intervening 
stations as easily as messages are now sent by cable. In the 
light of the progress already made the predictions made by 
Tesla cannot be dismissed as the wild dream of an electrical 
enthusiast. w 


Suicide a Growing Evil 





1VORCE is popularly supposed to be America’s national 
sin, but some people think that suicide outranks it. 
One of our own popular preachers recently said: 

“As decline of home life and motherhood has become the 
national sin of France, as intemperance has become the na- 
tional sin of England and Germany, so suicide is likely to 
become the national sin of America if the alarming increase 
of this unhappy vice continues in our midst.” 

While this conclusion may be true, nevertheless, the facts 
do not show that the United States is more prone to this sin 
than other countries. In truth, much less. In one recent sum- 
mary of suicidal statistics by nations the United States stands 
very near the foot of the list, with more than a score of na- 
tions above her, and only Russia, Ireland and Spain below. 
To show where the pre-eminence is we will quote part of the 
table which gives the number of suicides annually per 100,000 


of the population in the countries named: Saxony, 
21.1; Denmark, 25.8; Schleswig-Holstein, 24; Austria, 21.2; 
Switzerland, 20.2; France, 15.7; German Empire, 14.3. Those 


countries which escape with a rate lower than 4 per 100,000 
are: Italy, 3.7; Netherlands, 3.66; United States, 3.5; Russia, 
2.9; Ireland, 1.7; Spain, 1.4. 

Mulhall puts the rate here considerably higher, about 60 
in the million, at the close of the decade 1880-90... But that 
rate is, relatively speaking, very small. Mayr’s tables estimate 
the yearly average per million for the period 1886-93 in the 
countries named. as follows: Denmark, 256; France, 224; Switz- 














OUR INTERNATIONAI, THANKSGIVING DINNER 


UNCLE SAM: “ My frsends, I've raised the biggest and fattest Turkey of the 
year, which makes you my guests, Let us drink to competition!" 


erland, 220; Germany, 205. Another table, that of Rehfisch, 


Berlin, 1893, shows the following fluctuations: 


1871-80. 1881-84 1885-88. 
Saxony P a naafabar SEG Sy ca A 25 70 333 
Denmark.. = ngenelasgwxe ne saaee 266 249 259 
Switzerland Keneeaeed eas é ve 240 233 220 
PEM ica cvacecass nacdawaeds - . 61 189 212 
Prussia..... niuaas aden ew bh een aie 153 198 204 
RUN 6 kms evccaxcvecetauns aS 136 144 
OO oon kk ccccawes ibe dice eanraien 81 107 116 
Sweden........ Pe Gea Reka wea 86 96 110 
Biaslamed amd Waneeiiccandccsce cesesexs 70 74 78 
Norway....... Sebeecnin cqeapene same 70 68 66 
PRM a cideiescecs a whdeadaneman 52 60 
TORE so wad ctcuweuens ere ea 37 48 48 
FON ok cece nics ncn caddetledudiesce 7 20 21 22 


The increase of suicides in France is one of the most re- 
markable features of this table, and certainly the European 
republic is nearer to making the crime a national sin than is 
the United States. The salvation of our country lies largely 
in the fact that it is still an agricultural nation, and where 
people live in the country they rarely resort to self-murder 
as an escape from “ills that are.” 
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BOOKS OF OUR,DAY .. 


AN AMERICAN NOVEL 


HE demand of the hour is for the 
‘| great American novel. In “Sister 
Carrie,’ by Theodore Dreiser, the Eng- 
lish press considers a promising candidate 
for the honor has been found. And they 
are right, to the extent that ‘Sister Car- 
rie” herself is a distinct and frequent 
American type, the two men who love her 
are different types of a certain great 
American class, and the environment is 
as convincingly American as possible. 

Mr. Dreiser’s evident purpose is to fix 
for posterity certain phases of American 
life which the national development may 
sweep away. 

As most lives drift toward their logical 
ending, the story has no plot save that 
developed by the unfolding of the char- 
acters of its principal actors. 

“Sister Carrie,’ at the age of 138, 
“bright, timid, and full of the illusions of 
ignorance and youth,” with four dollars 
in her shabby pocket-book, comes from a 
small country town to Chicago to live 
with her sister, and incidentally seek that 
dim and hazy fortunes which hovered in 
her imagination. 

On the train occurs one of those trivial 
meetings which often overshadows a 
whole life. Carrie’s helpless youth and 
prettiness attracted the attention of a 
“drummer,” by name, Charles Drouet, 
who was “for the order of intellect he 
represented, attractive,’ and whose spruce 
appearance and easy good nature opened 
to Carrie vistas of a larger life. 

This yearning for something bigger, 
better, more satisfying, so common in 
young women whose narrow lives have 
never satisfied their emotional natures, 
and who do not understand either their 
need or their lack, was poor Carrie’s un- 
doing. 

Forced to wearing labor in worse com- 
pany, bound by the narrow economy of 
her sister’s home, then cast upon the 
street to search for work again, Drouet’s 
warm friendliness and superior social 
standing made it seem a step upward to 
grant his plea that she should live with 
him. 

Once established in comfort and securi- 
ty, with the pretty clothes, which, to her 
superficial but artistic nature meant so 
much, Carrie’s character developed. Soon 
she was superior to Drouet, and recog- 
nized the limitations of that fickle eude- 
monist. 

At this critical psychological moment 
Drouet brought to her his friend Hurt- 
wood, the manager of a fashionable and 
select “resort,” in other words, one of 
those begilded and bemirrored saloons 
which Chicago possesses in such abund- 
ance. Hurstwood is a man of more intel- 
lect, shrewdness and knowledge of the 
world than Drouet. Married to a woman 
of cold and selfish disposition, out of sym- 
pathy with his children as they grow 
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WHAT THE WRITERS ARE SAYING AND DOING 


older, Carrie’s innocent and youthful 
freshness appeals to him strongly. In 
Carrie’s worid he is the largest figure 
that has yet appeared. Believing him to 
be unmarried she thinks she loves him, 
and on his promise to marry her, tells 
him so. Ali at once Hurstwood’s con- 
genial round of life is disturbed, his wife 
sues for a divorce, Carrie will not come 
to him. After drinking, one night he dis- 
covers $10,000 loose in the safe. Seeing a 
way out of his entangling troubles, he 
takes the money, secures Carrie by a ruse, 
and flees to Montreal. An extremely na- 
tural touch is Hurstwood’s immediate re- 
gret that he took the money when it was 
too late to retreat unseen. This leads 
him to refund the greater part of it. 
After marrying Carrie under an assumed 
name, he goes to New York and tries to 
enter business. Robbed of his former 
animated, pleasurable position, he loses 
ambition and goes down through various 
stages cleverly depicted. 

In the meantime Carrie has developed. 
Her natural tendency is toward the good, 
but her fear of life and lack of initiative 
have caused her to drift into the channel 
open before her. Her greatest interest 
is in the stage, having at her one memor- 
able amateur appearance shown talent. 

The third man to appear on her 
horizon is Ames, a well-bred, well-educat- 
ed, reflective young man. Through him 
Carrie grasps the idea that there is some- 
thing beyond her horizon. The only in- 
fluence he has on her life is to stimulate 
the old call of the ideal. Through all 
vicissitudes she has preserved her native 
purity of spirit. 

Piquant and emotionally great, as dis- 
tinguished from intellectual greatness, 
she becomes a popular comedienne, and 
a partaker in all the luxury which she 
at once had admired so fervently from a 
distance, but the bubble still flaunts its 
iridescent tints before. “Sitting alone, 
she was now an illustration of the de- 
vious feels, rather 
than reasons, may be led in the pursuit 
of beauty. Though often disillusioned, 
she was still waiting for that halcyon 
day when she should be led forth among 
dreams become real. It was forever to 
be the pursuit of that radiance of de- 
light which tints the distant hill-tops of 
the world.” 


ways by one who 


“Sister Carrie,” as a _ psychological 
study, is good, as a picture of certain 
phases of American life, it is real. As a 
novel, it has limitations. The characters 
are not entities—not humanly appealing. 
Mr. Dreiser’s style also could be bettered, 
and doubtless will be. All in all, it is a 
promising achievement, by an author who 
has studied humanity. When Mr. Drieser 
again takes up his pen it is to be hoped 
it will be to deal with subjects of great- 
er ethical value. Isabelle Ogden Oakey. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY 
WHATEVER may be said of Gilbert 
Parker’s new novel, “The Right 
ot Way,” it cannot be denied the 
two qualities of interest and strength, 
the Boston Weekly Transcript thinks. A 
pleasant book it is not. ‘The incidents 
are unusual and improbable, the plot 
melodramatic, and the hero one of the 
most repellant characters in modern fic- 
tion. Indeed, there is but one—Rosalie 
Eventurel—out of the whole company of 
actors in the painful drama who appeals 
to the sympathies of the reader, and yet 
the story holds the reader with a fasci- 
nation that cannot be resisted from the 
first chapter to the last. 

Charley Steele is a young lawyer in a 
large Canadian town—supposedly Mon- 
treal—who has won a reputation as a 
successful criminal pleader at the bar. 
To have him for an advocate is equiva- 
lent to winning a case. But though his 
townsmen are proud of his abilities they 
cordially hate him for his egotism, his 
heartlessness and his sublime selfishness. 
He believes in nothing, reverences noth- 
ing and is apparently destitute of human 
affection. Added to this he is a secret 
drunkard and never pleads but when he 
is under the influence of liquor. 

He marries a wealthy society woman 
who has been carried away by his intel- 
lectual brillianey, but it only takes a few 
months to dispel the illusion under which 
she has labored, and she sees him as he 
is, @ man without a soul. He starts her 
weak brother on the downward path by 
encouraging him to drink, and ruins a 
young clergyman by the same means and 
by destroying by argument his religious 
belief. When his special periods of in- 
dulgenece come on he lowest 
and most disreptuable haunts in the city. 
One night in such a place he grossly in- 
sults and defies a crowd of roughs, is 
terribly beaten and 
into the Luckily he is 
picked up by a passing boat whose occu- 
pant chances to be a man whom he had 
saved a year before from the gallows on 
his trial for murder. This man, Joe 
Portugais, takes Steele, who does not re- 
cover consciousness for several days, to 
his home in a little village sixty miles 
away. When Steele recovers, his mem- 
ory is gone, and he begins life anew, like 
a child. Months later the cure’s brother. 
a skillful surgeon, visits the village and 
is told the story of the strange man liv- 
ing with Joe. He investigates and de- 
termines upon an operation, which is suc- 
cessfully accomplished and Steele regains 
his lost memory and faculties. Simul- 
taneously he learns from a Montreal 
newspaper that he is regarded as dead 
and that his wife has married a former 
lover. He determines to stay where he 
is in the little Chaudiere village, fight 
his appetite for liquor if it should return 
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and live and die as a simple habitant. 
This decision is owing partly to the fact 
that he in the few days following his re- 
covery had met and fallen in love with 
the daughter of the village postmaster, 
Rosalie Eventurel. His true name has 
never been known. He assumes that of 
Charles Mallard, and enters the service 
of the village tailor, to whom he soon 
makes himself indispensable. He _ will 
earn money sufficient to live upon and 
marry Rosalie. But he needs it at once, 
and he knows where in his old home in 
Montreal he had secretly deposited mon- 
ey and jewels temporarily for safety just 
before his fatal escapade. He determines 
to go back in disguise and recover them. 
The plan is successful. He manages to 
obtain entrance to the house in the night 
and secure” the 
treasure. As he 
leaves the house 
he sees in the 
moonlight his 
former wife, 
who, walking in 
her sleep, is tak- 
ing a path which 
leads through the 
garden gate to a 
precipice. A ter- 
rible temptation 
takes possession of his soul. 

“For an instant he watched her slowly 
moving toward the gate. At first he did 
not realize the situation. Suddenly her 
danger flashed upon him. Passing thro’ 
the gateway, she must fall over the cliff! 

“Her life was in his hands. 

“He could rush forward swiftly and 
cld&e the gate then, raising an alarm, get 
away before he was seen; or—he could 
escape now!” 

But though 
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sorely tempted he saves 
her by shutting and locking the garden 
gate through which she is going to pass, 
and manages to leave the city without 
being recognized. On his return to Chau- 
diere he resumes his work in the tailor 
shop, but has constant trouble with his 
employer, old Trudel, who is a religious 
fanatic, while Steele is an agnostic. Trud- 
el becomes half insane through illness, 
and in this state attempts Steele’s life 
by trying to brand him on his breast 
with a red-hot iron cross, stolen from the 
church. A series of startling and dra- 
matic incidents follow, which are too in- 
tense and too crowded to produce the ef- 
fect which the author intended. 

We do not propose to follow out the 
story to its tragical end—for there is a 
tragedy at the close of every such life. 
We have given enough, however, to show 
its general character and the material 
of which it is constructed. There is no 
question either as to its fascination, or 
as to its literary quality, but the impres- 
sion it leaves is neither pleasant nor in- 
spiring. The volume is published by Har- 
per & Brothers. 

— 

Messrs. Macmillan are about to publish the 
life and letter of one of the most picturesque 
figures among modern English writers. This 
is John Richard Green, whose ‘Short History 
of the English People’ is one of the classics 
of English literature. Leslie Stephen is the 
editor of this volume, which vouches for the 
ability and good taste with which the work 
is done. Mr Stephen undertook this work at 
the special request of Mrs. Green. 
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KATE GREENAWAY’S EPOCH-MAKING PICTURES 


HE recent death of Miss Kate 
s Greenaway reminds one of the con- 
stant changes which take place in the 

publie tastes in regard to 


Jart. There was a time 
|when Miss Greenaway’s 
‘charming children were 
the fashion, and mothers 


little accordance 
with pictures. But 
have little of Miss 
The public has acquired a 
taste for the grotesque rather than the 
pretty. Mr. Peter Newells’ impossible 
children are iiked by the average man 
and far better than are Miss 
Greenaway’s children. Miss Hilda Cow- 
ham, who draws boys and girls with ex- 
travagantly thin and crooked legs, is the 
delight of illustrated papers. The gen- 
eration which accepted Aubrey Beards- 
ley’s impudent caricatures as art accepts 
equally impudentcaricaturesof child-life, 
and prefers them to Miss Greenaway’s 
dainty creations. 


ones in 





her 
heard 


latterly 


we 
Greenaway. 


woman 


The only consolation is 
that the pendulum will inevitably swing 
back again in art as in literature. We 
get tired of everything, whether it is good 
or bad, and pass from the one to the 
other with equal satisfaction. 

Kxcepting. perhaps, 
the name of Dore, no 
hame in 





the history 
of illustrating has 
been more familiar to 
the general public 
than that of the late 
Kate Greenaway. Book 
lovers for a longer 

vith 
of George 

Ernest 


period 
the 
Cruikshank, 


eonjured 
name 





Knaufft says in the 
Review of teviews; 
but his fame did not 


KATE GREENAWAY 
reach to the nursery 
of every household, as did that of Kate 
Greenaway. 

This fame is due not alone to her abil- 
ity as a but rather to 
the fact that she became, as well, an ar- 


book illustrator, 


biter of children’s fashions for a con- 
siderable period, and the “Kate Greena- 
way” style is an established one in the 
history of modes. 

Kate Greenaway was the daughter of 
a professional London 


and 


wood engraver, 
her knowledge of that craft, 





ture-book-land had ever seen before. 

Hers is the land of simplicity. The 
girls wear mob caps or cottage bonnets. 
In the summer they wear Empire mus- 
lin gowns, out-of-doors they wear long 
pelisses of olive green, generally trimmed 
with brown beaver. 

The boys wear 
hats and 

jackets, 
and trousers 
that end just 
above the ankles 





brown 
short 


and button at 
the waist over 
the jacket, or | 
they wear long 
smoeks like lit- 
tle Yorkshire 


men. 
But if the yar- 
ments 





sim- 
ple, montony is 
prevented by the 
various patterns 
that embellish 
them. Here are 
red cots, blue dots; apple-green checks 
running at right angles and diagonally; 
here are Dresden sprays and twigs of 
tulips. Mrs. Jack Spratt’s luncheon 
gown is marked with light-blue swirls 
and pink flowers, and a “Little Maid” 
wears a Dolly Varden-petticoat luxuri- 
ously patterned with large indigo-blue 
figures. 


ure 











From Mother Goose 


Miss Greenaway is the limner to the 
realm of babyhood, and the _ colt-like 
period of youth. She depicts adolescence 
and not maturity; and the square-cut 
yokes of her gowns display only a hint 
of the collar-bones and the V-shaped in- 
dentation at their junction with the 
sternum. 

Though the necks of her maidens are 
scrawny, how beautiful they round under 
the curves of a coral necklace! Madame 
Lebrun, Greuze, or Girard never modeled 
a throat with prettier roundness. And 
the color of these necklaces! How ad- 
mirably the printing simulates the coral! 

When Miss Greenaway began her ca- 
reer as an illustrator of children’s books 
On the 
contrary, she made her debut when eol- 
ored picture books were in the full flood 
of popularity. 
than a 


she was by no means a pioneer. 


England had seen more 


eentury of illustrated children’= 





by which all her designs were pro- 
duced, was of value to her in form- 
ing a style. 

She studied first at 
sington, and from life 
lv’s; then at the Slade School; but 
the the 
qualities of a genuine artist by go- 
ing to nature for her models, and 
spent much of her time at the chil- 
dren’s schools and at charity festi- 
vals, as at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 


South Ken- 
at Heather- 
evineed 


from beginning 








where she studied the little waifs’ 
varied poses and types. 

She introduced the children of England 
and America to a most delectable coun- 
try, of formal gardens or English hedge- 
rows, peopled with a race of the dain- 
tiest, “cutest,” best-behaved, yet spright- 
ly withal, creatures that travelers in pic- 





books. 


The Horn Book and the Chap 
Book had bloomed forth into the more 
dainty books illustrated by Bewick; and 
George Cruikshank, in 1824, had pro- 
duced his inimitable illustrations to 
Grimm’s Household’ Stories, William 
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Blake his “Songs of Innocence,” and as 
early as 1844 Sir Henry Cole, of the South 
Kensington Museum, under the pseudo- 
nym of “Ielix Summerly,” published a 
series called “Summerly’s Home Treas- 
ury,” which was illustrated by some of 
the leading artists of the time. 

There is a general belief that Kate 
Greenaway invented the costumes in 
which she decked her little ones. This is 
an error. The costumes (barring a few 
farmers’ smocks and Dolly Vardens) are 
almost pure (French) “Empire.” They 
prevailed at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, and must have been very real to 
Maria Edgeworth’s “Rosamond;” and it 
probably was just such a coal-scuttle 
bonnet as Miss Greenaway puts on her 
“Three Old Ladies with Three Old Cats” 
that occasioned Rosamond’s antipathy 
toward the “old friend of her mother’s,” 
as witness the following dialogue from 
this 1820 classic: “Mother, | am laughing 
at the very odd, silly reason I was go- 
ing to give you for disliking that lady— 
orly because she has an ugly, crooked 
sort of pinch in the front of her black 
bonnet.” 

Perhaps the reason that parents seized 
upon the Greenaway costumes with avid- 
ity was that their simplicity formed a 
marked contrast to the complicated cos- 
tumes of the period. The pantalets and 
the hoop skirts, it is true, had disap- 
peared, but the abundance of material 
which the latter required was still con- 
sidered necessary in covering the figures 
of children and young girls. The Jersey 
had made its appearance, and the over- 
skirt had become a cumbersome and 
mysterious looping that hung like an ill- 
draped flag over a much beflounced un- 
derskirt. The hair, done up in a net, 
was surmounted by a little round hat 
that looked like an inverted saucer. No 
wonder the more hygienic Greenaway 
slip, which transferred the support from 
the hips to the shoulders, was welcomed 
by thoughtful mothers. 

This influence of Miss Greenaway upon 
dress, and in a small measure upon 
house-furnishing, though likely to be 
overestimated by her admirers, was con- 
siderable. 

We are often asked, can women suc- 
ceed in art? And it seems as though the 
remarkable success in Europe of Miss 
Greenaway, of Lady Butler, and of Rosa 
Bonheur, and in our own country of 
Mary Cassatt, Cecilia Beaux, Mary Hal- 
lock Foote, Rosina Emmett Sherwood, 
and Mrs. Bessie Potter Vonnoh, should 
be a conclusive answer. 

Miss Greenaway lived a greater part 
of her life at Hampstead N. W., Lon- 
don. She died November 8. Some of 
her books not already mentioned are: 
“Pied Piper of Hamelin,” “Marigold 
Garden,” “The Language of Flowers,” 
“Little Ann,” “Mayor’s Spelling Book,” 
“Kate Greenaway’s Alphabets,” and “A— 
Apple Pie.” 

<— 


NEW CABLE TO THE PHILIPPINES 


HE Commercial Pacific Cable Company 
has been incorporated at Albany, N. Y. 
The object of the company is to connect New 
York City with San Francisco by its own or 
the wires of other telegraph companies 
thence from California under the waters of 
the Pacific ocean to the Hawaiian, Philippine 
and other Pacific islands. 
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URGES NEW CRIMINAL THEORY 


ERMAN lawyers and jurists are dis- 
Lo cussing a new theory of criminal 
punishment advanced by Dr. Franz von 
Liszt, professor of criminal law in the 
University of Berlin. Dr. Liszt holds that 
persons who commit crimes of vengeance 
become, through the very commission of 
their crimes, better members of society. 
Accordingly all modern schemes of pen- 
alty for such “misdemeanors” are pur- 
poseless and useless. He includes jealous 
lovers, parents of ruined daughters and 
wronged husbands and wives in the list 
of those who are beyond the scope of 
present day criminal codes. 

Professor Liszt says that the aim of 
punishment should be improvement. 
“When individuals,” argues the profes- 
sor, “wrought to a pitch of frenzy thro’ 
legitimate or natural causes, are led un- 
der overpowering influence to commit 
crime they become morally cleaner by 
thus ridding themselves of their sur- 
charged passions.” He believes that 
such persons are incapable of improve- 
ment by present systems of punishment. 

Another class of criminals for whom 
present systems are inadequate Dr. Liszt 
calls the physiologically defective.” Con- 
firmed lawbreakers of all kinds come 
within this classification. Dr. Liszt rec- 
ommends death and deportation as sub- 
stitutes for imprisonment in the case of 
certain of these criminals. He also as- 
serts that the chief aim of criminal law 
reform should be the confining of punish- 
ment, both in its immediate and remote 
consequences, to the guilty person. He 
advocates the general restoration of 
flogging on the score of health, saying 
that ft stimulates activity, while im- 
prisonment usually saps the strength. 

—. 
FRANCE WANTS MORE BIBLES 


A NXIETY over the depopulation of 
France resulted in an interesting 
debate in the Senate recently, when M. 
Waldeck-Rosseau, the Premier, accepted 
in the name of the Government a pro- 
posal for the nomination of an extra 
parliamentary commission to seek means 
of increasing the birth rate and diminish- 
ing mortality. The proposal was count- 
ersigned by 133 Senators. 

Senator Bernard, in proposing the in- 
quiry, compared the peopling of France 
with that of other nations throughout 
the nineteenth century. At the begin- 
ning of that century France had 26,000,- 
000 inhabitants, Germany 15,000,000 inhab- 
tants and England 12,000,000 inhabitants. 
Now France has 38,000,000 inhabitants, 
Germany 56,000,000 inhabitants and Eng- 
land 41,000,000 inhabitants. 

He combated the theory that in popu- 
lation quality is better than quantity. 
His remedies were the adoption of fiscal 
measures in favor of large families and, 
above all, of legislation to check the ter- 
rible mortality among infants. 

Another speaker declared that it was 


well known that the baby farming sys- 
tem in France resulted in the death of 
about 80 per cent. of the infants g0 
reared. 

<—_> 


APPLY THE GOLDEN RULE 


N a public celebration at Boston Sen- 
] ator Hoar uttered these prophetic 
words: 

I believe the solution of the Philippine 
difficulty is to be found in the Golden 
Rule and in the great Declaration, which 
is but the application of the Golden Rule 
to the conduct of states. I am no proph- 
et, nor son of a prophet, except as all 
our fathers were prophets. But I think 
I know the temper of the American peo- 
ple, and I know that I know the temper 
of the people of Massachusetts. I have 
an abiding and absolute conviction that 
with knowledge of the truth and the 
letting in of the light, persistence in a 
wrong to people or race is wholly impos- 
sible to our just and generous country- 
men. I look upon the future of Massa- 
chusetts and of the country without 
fear. The new days and the new century 
are to be better than the old. Our fath- 
ers did not penetrate a position their 
sons cannot hold. The people that gain- 
ed the great heights of the Declaration 
will not abandon them. 


<—_> 


MONROE DOCTRINE 
~ HERE is in Washington a strong belief 
that American interest in  preserva- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine was never before 
so strong as at this moment. Continental 
railings against it will have no other effect 
in this country than to add to the determina- 
tion to maintain it at any cost. In the last 
tew years the United States has acquired a 
great special interest in the West Indies, and 
that interest is pretty sure to increase as 
time wears on, through purchase of the Dan- 
ish islands and perhaps still other acqulsi- 
tions. 

As to the digging of the Isthmian canal 
there is now no doubt whatever. Probably at 
the coming session of Congress a bill will be 
passed providing for a Nicaraguan or other 
canal, to be dug by the United States Govern- 
ment. In this enterprise the United States 
will not only invest a great sum of money, 
but it acquires great and peculiar responsibll- 
ties before the world. Through this channel 
is to run the great east and west line of com- 
munication in the near future. Thus the 
United States acquires an interest in the 
isthmus so much superior to that which any 
other power can possibly acquire, that the 
United States Is fully justified in applying 
the Monroe doctrine to all this region—to the 
West Indies, the Caribbean Sea and the 
American isthmus—with all its power and 
forcefulness. As to the countries lying far 
south, in the mainland of South America, 
they are of much smaller importance. 

—. 


Bangkok, Siam, now has an electric plant and 
a tramway six miles long, and is laying 4 
second line of equal length. The service {8 
fairly good. The telephone system, however, 
is decidedly bad. It is owned by the govern- 
ment, and there are some 200 instruments of 
German make. 
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HIS JAPANESE,WIFE 


Ik EDWIN ARNOLD, now in his old 
S age, blind and a paralytic and griev- 
ing over the arrest of his son, is ten- 
. ‘ared for by the little 
Japanese woman he married eleven years 


derly nursed and 


ago in Yokohama. 

Sir kdwin’s family were shocked and 
grieved at this marriage. Likewise were 
the English friends of the author of “The 
Light of Asia.” 
romantic, they said, and not at all reg- 
ular. In 
lengthy bans of the church do not al- 
ways hold a man and his wife together 
what 


It was all so silly and 


England even the solemn and 


and was to be expected from a 


wedding which consisted in 
the contracting parties merely drinking 
acup of tea together? 


Sir 


ceremony 


did 


net promise before a great crowd of peo- 


Edwin’s little Japanese bride 
ple that she took her husband for better 
or for worse, to love, honor and obey, to 
eherish in health. And 
yet she has done all that and more, too. 

Disappointed in the 
and trusted, engulfed with great disap- 


sickness and in 


son he so loved 
pointment and domestic griefs, stricken 
with blindness and disease, Sir Edwin’s 
condition would indeed be deplorable but 
for the faithful of the little 
brown-skinned whom he took to 
be his wife in far away Japan. She is at 
once his nurse, his secretary, his busi- 
confidential friend. He 
eannot from but that is 
hardly necessary, for his little Japanese, 
swift as a shadow, brings him what he 
wants or 


devotion 
woman 


ness and 


agent 


move his bed, 


goes on errands for him be- 


fore he has time to regret that he is a 
Sir 
terrible to 


paralytic and cannot move. Edwin’s 


blindness is not so him as it 
would be to others, for always the de- 
voted wife is by his side, telling him 
quickly accurately what her 
nimble black eyes see. 

“! am blind,” said Sir Edwin the other 
day, in speaking of his wife, “and yet | 
ean see. 


and own 


I am chained by my infirmities 
to one spot, and yet I have feet that 
carry me everywhere.” 

Sir Edwin’s home in London is a 
fect bower of beauty. 


per- 
Cramped as he is 
for means, his wife has contrived, at a 
sinall expense, to furnish the house after 
the Japanese fashion so that its unique- 
ness and strange Oriental beauty gives 
the visitor the impression of the most 
lavish adornment. Here Sir Edwin still 
earries on his literary work, for the for- 
tune that came to him from his “Light 
of Asia” and other notable works and 
from his lectures and addresses has all 
been dissipated by his son, and in his old 
age, crowned with so many bodily in- 
firmities, he is obliged to struggle and 
toil on instead of reaping the years of 
rest and peace that he has earned. 

But the troubles which have come upon 
Sir Edwin have at least taught his fam- 
ily and his friends how idle a thing is 


ceremony and that even a tea marriage 


is as good as a cathedral one if love is 


there. Sir Edwin realized this when he 
murried his wife. When his daughter 
Edith expressed her horror at the idea 
of a tea marriage, Sir Edwin replied: “It 


is the custom of the couniry, and will be 
as binding to me as would be a pompous 
the cathedral.” 

- 
SIMPLE REMEDIES by MARK TWAIN 


ARK ‘TWAIN recently read a story 
M before an organization which aims to 
bring into a common bond of 

all The 
hat idealistic, but despite the diffi- 
the 


ceremony in 


fellowship 


persons of classes. ambition is 
sOmew 
culty of situation Mark Twain dug 
fitted the The 


was noth- 


out a story which 


case, 
that 
ing is impossible if vou only go about it 


moral of the tale he read 


in the right way. It was inevitable, of 


course. that Mark should depart now and 


again from his text and make what are 


theatrically known as “asides.” 
Part of 


of watermelons in 


effi- 


dysen- 


his story dwelt upon the 


cacy eases oft 


tery, and that led the humorist, still ad- 


hering to the moral of the piece he was 
reeding, to deseribe how almost inecura- 
ble ailments might be overcome by sim- 
ple remedies, if vou can only find them 


out. Running his hand through his own 
bushy crop of silvery hair, he maintained 
that no one need be bald if ne would only 
the top cf his head to a 


simple but effective treatment. 


subject very 


years ago,” he 
out. 1 
about 70 


“Some said, “my hair 
the time a 


had a 


I asked him what 


began to fall knew at 


iran of years who very 
the 
secret was and he told me to just plough 


Well, I 
lost a 


thick mop of hair. 


my sealp with a hard brush. 


tried his advice. and IT have not 


single hair in eleven years. 


“People make a mistake in using 
called 


out 


so- 
restorers. Some of them try with- 
avail liquid they 
bottle 

Just 
man was a minister I onee knew in Hart- 
ford. 


room one day when he saw a bottle on 


come across 


labelled 


such a 


every 
which is contained in a 


‘hair’ something or other. 


He was passing through his wife’s 
her dressing table with the word ‘hair’ 


Tle 


white locks with it 


on it. grabbed it, saturated his 


seanty and went to 
He awoke next morning to find his 
bright The bottle 
tained hair dye and not a hair restorer. 


bed. 


hair a ereen. con- 


He had to preach that morning and 
found the task somewhat embarrassing 


hbeeause his congregation seemed to take 
more interest in his hair than in his ser- 
mon. He got into that predicament by 
refusing to take the advice I gave to 
him.” 

Then Mark Twain went on to give 
away gratuitously a remedy for heart- 
burn. 

“For eight years,” he explained, “I was 
troubled 
form of 


with indigestion which took the 
an insurrection in my stomach 
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after I went to bed. Various things which 
1 had eaten and which | thought were 
While 
this warfare was going on | happened to 
get to a place in Sweden where there was 


good things got to quarreling. 


no drug store and where | could not get 
carbonate of soda, which | found usually 
smothered the heartburn. 

“While this out-of-the-way 
place the heartburn came on in the mid- 


I was in 
dle of the night, and I thought to my- 
self that 1 would have to stand for it. In 
m\ 


pain I stretched myself on my left 


side and threw out my arms. Singularly 
I thought 
it was an aecident, but after turning over 
on my back and getting up a heartburn 
again just for the of the 
thing, I found that lying on my left side 
_ When I got 
back to London I asked the Secretary of 


enough, the pain passed away. 


satisfaction 


actually did bring relief. 


the Royal Medical Society why this was, 


but he didn’t know, so | persuaded him 


to question some of the great doctors 
with whom he came in contact. 
“He asked doctor after doctor about 


the mystery, but none of them could en- 


lighten him, and at last he spoke to the 


celebrated Sir William Thompson. Sir 
William after thinking a moment said: 


“Why, yes, I've heard about that remedy, 
but IT had not thought about it for fifty 
years’ since, in fact, I was a student in 
| suffered then from an attack 
of heartburn and an old village farmer 


Germany. 
told me to lie on my left side. | did so 
und got quick relief, but I had forgotten 
all about 
mis 


it, and have continued to treat 


patients with sand.’ ” 

One more cure Mark gave to his audi- 
enee free of charge. Watermelon, he as- 
serted. would always drive away dysen- 
If one slice didn’t take effect, then 
third. No matter 
how serious the case was, three slices, he 


tery. 
take a second and a 
insisted, would cure it. 
“And vet,” he added, “although water- 
melons are so efficacious in dysentery, in 
the Civil War 


threatening with 


signs were hung up 
punishment 
watermelons 
where this disease prevailed. If water- 
melons had been brought into those 
camps thousands of men who died from 
dvsentery would have been saved.” 


— 
DAISY WU 


any 
camp 


one 


who carried into a 


UNDLED in furs and robes, and re- 
| sembling nothing so much as rolls 
of rich cloth, Mme. Wu, her daughter, 
Miss Daisy, and the two young women 
of high who constitute her suite, 
arrived at the Chinese Legation recently. 
With them came half a score of servants 
and almost a carload of baggage. 

Minister Wu all the members of 
the legation were at the railway station 
to bid Mrs. Wu and her young charges 
welcome. As the travelers were assisted 
from the train all tried to talk at once, 
except the imperturbable Minister him- 
self, who, after singling out his wife and 
affectionately greeting her, shook hands 
with the young women who accompanied 
her. 

His daughter, Miss Daisy, who is as 
dainty as a picture on a silk fan, greet- 
ed the Minister and then began looking 
out for the comfort of her mother. ATI 


the young women will assist Mrs. Wu in 


caste 


and 
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her social duties during the coming sea- 
son. The daughter will be formally in- 
troduced to society at a dinner and 
dance in the near future. 

The ladies chattering volubly in Chi- 
nese and French, the party entered car- 
riages and drove to the legation. Just 
as they arrived Chow Chou, the Minis- 
ter’s fourteen-year-old son, came _ whiz- 
zing under the porte cochere on a bicy- 
cle. The young ladies looked at him in 
wonder. Chow Chou greeted his mother 
and sister in much the same fashion as 
any American boy would have done, for 
this youngster insists that he is an 
American. After kissing his mother and 
his sister, Chow Chou stood his bicycle 
up on the edge of the pavement and 
watched the two young women of the 
suite get out of the carriage. 

With mincing little steps the women 
in the party entered the house, where a 
great breakfast was served, at which all 
the attaches of the legation were pres- 
ent and met the members of Mrs. Wu's 
suite. 

Two enormous vanloads of luggage fol- 
lowed the party to the legation. Queer- 
looking trunks and boxes made of bam- 
boo were piled high, while there were 
many bundles wrapped in cane, splints 
and bagging. 

When Miss Wu and the members of her 
mother’s suite are introduced formally 
to society it is expected that the affair 
will even exceed the magnificent func- 
tions ‘usually given at the legation. . 

— 

WHERE IS VISCOUNT THYRSO? 

~HE mysterious disappearance of Vis- 

count de Santo Thryso, Portuguese 
Minister to the United States, is exciting 
much comment in the diplomatic circle, 
and, in fact, throughout the capital, 
where the Viscount was known probably 
better than any other foreign represent- 
ative. Two months have passed since 
the Viscount took his departure and the 
mystery is as deep as ever. He failed 
to give the customary notice to the State 
Department, and even at the Portuguese 
legation nothing is known that serves 
to throw light on the affair. 

The Viscount’s sprightly yet dignified 
personality was such as to make him a 
marked man wherever he went. No 
member of the diplomatie corps was 
more democratic, and yet none was a 
greater stickler for the rights and _ priv- 
ileges possessed by an official represent- 
ative of a crowned head. He held to the 
advanced idea that a Minister as well 
as an Ambassador is the alter ego of his 
sovereign and Government. 

To him a personal affront, no matter 
by whom given, was an affront to the 
Government of Portugal. How strictly 
the Viscount held to this code was il- 
lustrated when he was snowballed by 
some mischievous boys in the great bliz- 
zard of 1889. Other foreign representa- 
tives might have told the nearest police- 
man or given the boys a caning. Not so 
with the Viscount. He lodged a protest 
with the State Department, and in con- 
sequence the first fall of snow finds a 
double force of policeman on Connecti- 
cut avenue, the fashionable promenade, 
alert to prevent any recurrence of the 
indignity suffered by Portugal's official 
envoy. 


OUR DAY 


Shortly after the assassination of 
President McKinley the Viscount sudden- 
ly packed his trunks and with the Vis- 
countess left Washington. The baggage 
was checked to New York. There the 
Minister dropped out of sight. Coinci- 
dent with the circulation of the news 
that he had gone came a rumor that the 
Viscount had incurred the displeasure of 
his Government through announcing 
that Mr. McKinley had died immediately 
after he had been shot. The King of 
Portugal was said to have been angry 
because, acting on the Viscount’s notifi- 
cation, he had sent a message of condol- 
ence. This idea cannot, however, be con- 
firmed at the State Department, where 
the officials assert that they have no 
knowledge of any premature message of 
sympathy from Lisbon. No other theory 
has been advanced. 

What makes the mystery so deep is 
that the Viscount, the most punctilious 
of courtiers, failed to observe the cour- 
tesy of informing the State Department 
of his departure. He is still recognized 
officially as the Portuguese Envoy to the 
United States. Meanwhile the Depart- 
ment and the members of the diplomatic 
corps are concerned over the matter. 
Where the Viscount is and why he went 
away are things they would like to know. 
It may, appear to be a remarkable as- 
sertion, but it is a fact, nevertheless, 
that as big a city as Washington is, the 
Viscount de Santo Thryso’s absence is no- 
ticeable, not only at the homes of his 
associates, but on the streets. Every fine 
afternoon he walked down Connecticut 
avenue, bowing constantly to friends 
and stopping occasionally to chat with 
them. Sometimes he extended his prom- 
enade to F street, usually crowded with 
people after 4 o’clock, and never failed 
to attract attentiou. He was the admir- 
ation of the girls and the envy of the 
men. No matinee idol ever had greater 
popularity than this well-groomed di- 
plomat, whose personality in the five 
vears of his residence here had so stamp- 
ed itself on the community that the 
memory of it cannot be effaced. 

— 
THE DYING BONAPARTES 

TNLESS something is accomplished soon 

in the way of restoring the Benapartes 
to the throne of France, none will be left to 
take it. Vietor and Louis are the only ones 
in the direct line and neither of them is mar- 
ried. The Bonapartes of Rome. as elsewhere, 
are slowiy dying out. The male branch is 
already extinct. the last being Napoleon 
Char.es, who died in 1899. This prince dis- 
ungnished himself in the Franco-Prussian 
war, and, being taken prisoner, contracted 
the disease from which he died later, through 
the insanitary and damp prison in which he 
was confined. Emperor William I., hearing 
at there was a Prince Bonaparte among 
his captives, ordered him a commodious 
apartment and every comfort. which was ac- 
eepted until the prince heard that his brother 
officers were to be left behind, when he reso- 
lut-ly refused everything and suffered the 
consequences until his death. He was buried 
in Corsica, his funeral being made the oeca- 
sicn of a great demonstration in favor of his 
fan.ily by the islanders. 

The Roman branch consists of the direct 
descendants of Lucien, brother of Napoleon 
L,. who settled in Rome, as did ‘‘Mme. Mere.” 
his mother, and Pauline Bonaparte-Borghese, 
his heautiful sister. Practically the last of 
the female branch has just died in the person 


of Countess Primoli, nee Princess Charlotte 
Bonaparte, for, although she leaves sons, ag 
did her sister, Princess Roccagionane, they 
are always considered to belong rather to the 
farnilies of their respective fathers than to 
the Bonapartes. Countess Primoli in her 
youth kept up the traditions of the Bonaparte 
women for personal beauty, was fond of go. 
ciety, and kept open house; but on the death 
cf her eldest son some years ago she received 
such a shock that she retired from the world, 
and was searcely seen by any outside her 
family circle. 
— 


A RETORT COURTEOUS 

. HE story here related is so typical of our 

distinguished representative at the 
Court of St. James that one would have no 
hesitancy in vouching for its genuineness. A 
semi-state reception was given at the resl- 
dence of a certain lord in T.ondon; our in- 
imitable Choate in his ‘‘court dress” of plain 
broadcloth was extremely inconspicuous in 
comparison with the gold-laced and insignia- 
decorated representatives of other countries, 
Vhen the night was waning one of the de- 
parting guests, whose indulgence probably 
msdc him forget that English lackeys on 
such cecasions wore the livery of their office, 
apreached Mr. Choate and requested him to 
cull Khim a eab. ‘The response was a blank 
stare. Upen his repeating the  reanest: 
“Won't you call me a cab, please?’ Mr 
‘hoate responded, ‘‘Certainly. You’re a cab.” 
Imagine the indignation of the insulted Eng- 
lishman, who upon making complaint to the 
host, was asked, as a favor, to point out the 
offender. After a search through the crowded 
salocns, the Englishman was quite at the 
elbow of Mr. Chcate, when he exclaimed, 
“That's the man!" The whispered reply, 
“Why that's the United States ambassador,” 
was heard by Mr. Choate. Then came a pre- 
sentation and explanaticn cf the unfortunate 
mistake. Mr. Choate in his characteristi: way 
said: ‘“‘My lord, the gentleman need not feeb 
at all disturbed; | remember the circumstance 
very well. if the gentleman had been just a 
little more polite | should have called him a 
‘hansem cab.’ ”’ 

— 
THE NEW MAYOR OF TOKIO 


N EW YORK is not the only city with @ 
1 maycr-eleet whose past career assures 
the municipality of better days ahead. When 
Mr. Heshi Turo died at the hands of an as- 
sassin whv killed his victim because he be- 
lieved him to be venal, the office of mayor 
of the city, then hehl by Mr. Turo, was 
filled temporarily for . time. Early in Oc- 
tober the municipal assembly met, ind o% the 
forty-nine votes cast iorty-tive were for Bat- 
on Kentaro Kaneko, weil Snown in Boston 
and Cambridge, a vra-dlnc.e of the Frurvard 
Law Sehool in 1879, upon whom the offeals 
ef Hervard conferred the degree of LUG 
in 1899, using these words: ‘‘Hoentaro Kaneko, 
Harvard bachelor Jf t:avs, 1ormerly chic? sec- 
retary cf the imperial Jlonse of Peers ii Ja- 
pan, and vice minister ani minister of agri- 
culture and commeres. Hfe member 09f the 
Ilouse of Peers, tyne of these seholars of 
two hemispheres ithrowra whom the West 
welcomes the East to share in the :mbheri- 
tinee cf the Hebrew religion, Greek art, 
toman law and nineteenth century science.” 
The Japan Mail, commenting on the cleva- 
tion to nigh place in municipal life of «ne 
whose record in the national servize has 
heen so admirable and whose personai char 
acter is so irreproachable, says that the 
change must make materially for the moral 
advantage of the city. Not that Mr. Hoshi 
Turo’s political machine had become so pert- 
fect as Mr. Croker’s in New York ‘iad, oF 
that he was of the grade of intellect that 
Mr. Croker is. 3ut he had laid the founda- 
tions for an organization, with ramifeaiions 
extending beyond Tekio, which the purest 
patriots of Japan looked upon with alarm and 
knew not exactly how to undermine or abol- 
ish Ibi Sotaro. with his deftly handled 
sword, removed the dreaded ‘‘boss,’’ and has 
hed to pay the penalty by a sentence of ime 
prisonment for life. 
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THE GROWTH AND STATUS OF 
NATURAL GAS 


A SIDE from coal, gas now forms the 


most important fuel, and while 
much has been written concerning the de- 
cadence of the natural gas supply and the 
substitution of artificial gas produced 
from coal for the natural product, the 
fact remains that the natural gas pro- 
duction is still considerable, and this 
form of fuel has still a wide importance 
in industrial operations, although the 
supply at this day is not up to that of a 
few years ago, when the natural gas pro- 
duction was in the heyday of its exist- 
ence. For ages natural gas escaping 
from the ground has been known to man- 
kind. In primeval days it was venerated 
by the fire worshippers, and down thro’ 
the ages we have faint records of its 
presence at places, but it re- 
mained for modern days to effect the util- 
ization of the product so as to bear upon 


various 


the course of human progress. 

Geology gives the gaseous, liquid and 
solid carbon compounds and bitumens a 
close relationship, and tells us that rock 
gas, now generally recognized as natural 
gas, is technically known as carbureted 
hydrogen and that marsh gas is one of 
its important constituents. Concerning 
the genesis of natural gas various hy- 
potheses forth. Some 
contend that its origin is organic, while 
others cline to the = inorganie 
Modern able to 


wood into lienite, and 


have been put 
theory. 
science is transform 
that sub- 
lituminous coal, and it is 
now pretty well accepted that natural 
gas is the product of the slow decompo- 
sition of organic matter at a low temper- 
ature. In New York, Pennsylvania and 
other sectiors of the Appalachian field 
the gas pockets are mostly confined to 
the oil period, 
while in other sections they oceur in the 
carbonaceous, the 


from 


stance into 


sands of the Devonian 
cretaceous, and the 
tertiary geological formations. 
troleum. the natural gas belt 
run around the world 
California and 


Like pe- 
seems to 
from Canada to 
northward from Hindo- 
Stan to Wallachia, but it exhibits a less 
continuous does 


sign than 


petroleum. 
For twenty or 


thirty vears the history 
of natural gas was coincident with that 
of petroleum, with the exception that 
the oil was utilized and gas despised. 
Nearly all the oil wells produced some 
gas, but its value was not 
nized, and for a long time wood was 
used to fire the boilers in oil-well drill- 
ing, while the gas was allowed to go to 
waste. 


arly recog- 


The Scientific American says that prob- 
ably the first attempts toward the util- 
ization of natural gas were made in 
western Pennsylvania, where the oil in- 
dustry was an important one as early 
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as the middle of the last century, and it 
that the first 
natural gas in this country was made in 
this section. The 


is certain discovery of 
sarliest record of the 
product dates back to 1823, when John 
Klingsworth, Philip 
Nicholas Long struck a gas pocket at a 
depth of 300 feet 
well 


Klingsworth and 


while drilling a salt 
near Grapeville, thirty miles east 
of Pittsburg. The gas rushed to the 
surface with great foree, and, igniting, 
burned fiercely for months, but it was 
not until about fifteen years ago that 
value of the gas deposits at 
Grapeville were developed, and this field 
proved one of the most 


the real 


prolific in the 
country. 

In western Pennsylvania the natural 
gas industry reached its zenith in 1888, 
and the value of the product consumed 
in Pennsylvania in that year aggregated 
$20,000,000. The production of natural 
gas in the Pittsburg field in that year 
was something like 300,000,000,000 cubie 
feet. The success of natural gas in in- 
dustrial operations was instantaneous, 
and through the introduction of this new 
fuel to Pittsburg in 1885 her manufact- 
uring industries entered upon the most 
marvelous 


development witnessed in 


modern times. What bituminous coal in 
three-quarters of a century laid the 
foundation for, natural gas in one-tenth 
of the time built to quadrupled dimen- 
sions. ‘The natural gas excitement in- 
creased the assessed valuation of real 
County. 
200,000,000 between the 
vears 1885 and 1893. In 1884, before the 


introduction of natural 


estate in Allegheny Pennsvl- 


vania, nearly 
gas to furnace 
operations, seventeen furnaces in Pitts- 
burg produced 487.000 tons of pig iron. 
In 1590 there were twenty-five furnaces 
with a apnual 


combined output of 1- 


489,000 tons. During the past decade 
there has been a gradual decline of the 
natural gas cutput in western Pennsyl- 
the preduct still holds 


place in 


vania, and while 


a prominent industrial opera- 
tions. as well as for domestic heating 
and lighting, the effect of the application 
of this form of fuel to iron and steel 
and glass making has been far-reaching. 
The suecess of the new fuel paved the 
way for the introduction of artificial 
heating and illuminating gas, which in- 
dustry is today a most important one in 
all parts of the .country. 

During the past decade many new gas 
exploited, and in this 
way the production has been kept to a 


fields have been 


fair average during the past ten or 
twelve years. In 1888 the value of the 
natural gas produced was about $22,000,- 
000, while the value of the annual pro- 
duction at present exceeds $15,000,000. 
The value of the natural gas utilized in 


Pennsylvania in 1888 was _ $19,000,000, 


*§ 


while the annual value of this product 
in that state today is about $7,000,000. 
The fields of Ohio and Indiana are about 
holding their own, while West Virginia 
has been a heavy gainer in the output of 
this product during the past year. There 
are at present over one thousand com- 
panies or individual engaged 
in the production and marketing of na- 
tural gas. About 8,000 wells are now 
producing, and the 90,000,000 cubie feet 
of gas annually produced is carried to 
the points of consumption by nearly 18,- 
000 miles of pipe, the product being used 
by more than half a million domestic 
fires, half a hundred iron mills and steel 
works, 200 glass houses and 3,000 other 
industrial establishments. 


concerns 


The general use of natural gas for in- 
dustrial operations has done much to 
abate the smoke nuisance in cities, and 
with the economic use of this fuel its 
exhaustion will not be accomplished for 
years to come. Geologists have not yet 
settled conclusively whether or not gas 
is still forming, but the fact remains 
that many new wells are being brought 
in each year. A fact in connection with 
the introduction of natural gas into the 
iron and steel and allied manufacturing 
industries is that this fuel had the ef- 
fect of greatly raising the standard of 
these products, and in many instances 
artificial gas is used today where na- 
tural gas is not obtainable, in order to 
produce the same results as are possible 
with natural gas. 

— 

LIGHT-HOUSES IN THE RED SEA 

BOUT fifteen years ago a small ves- 
A sel, while sailing in the southern 
part of the Red Sea, was injured by com- 
with some hidden ob- 
As the sailors could not ex- 


ing into contact 
struction. 
actly locate the position of this danger 
to navigation, a vessel in the service of 
the British Admiralty spent a fortnight 
in cruising up and down in the neighbor- 
hood before the cause of the damage 
was found. It was a rock pinnacle, ris- 
ing in comparatively shallow water to 
within a few feet of the surface. Its 
top was only a few square feet in area. 
The hidden rock was, of course, marked 
for destruction, whieh was applied by 
the dynamite process. 

part of the Red Sea, 
from the Strait of Bab el Mandeb, which 


joins it with the Indian Ocean, to about 


The southern 


16 degrees north latitude, a distance of 
over 200 miles. has always been regarded 
with some anxiety by navigators. There 


are many islets and recks of voleanie 


origin. Turkey had neglected to supply 
lighthouses three light- 
houses near the southern entrance to the 
Suez Canal, and the light 
crowns an islet about 150 miles south of 
the Gulf of Suez; but the southern wa- 
ters have no 


There’ are 


Daedalus 


adequate provision for 
sandbanks and 
The dreaded Abu-Ail Archipelago, 
little islands near the 
southern end of the Red Sea, has been 
called the “cemetery of navigators.” A 
little farther south are the shallow wa- 
ters around the port of Mocha, which 
gives its name to a famous variety of 
coffee. 


warning sailors against 
roeks. 


a collection of 


In order to render navigation more se- 


cure the Turkish government, two 








26 


months ago, instructed the French off- 
cials who have charge of the Ottoman 
lighthouses to construct four lightships. 
The lights on these ships, it is specified, 
shall be so strong as to project their il- 
lumination for a distance of thirty miles. 
One of them will be stationed at Mocha, 
and its light will be about 175 feet above 
the sea level. The other lights will be 
placed among the islands of the southern 
part of the sea, where nearly all the ac- 
cidents to shipping in the Red Sea oc- 
cur. ‘The details have been entrusted to 
Mr. Benard, a French engineer. 
— 
YALE’S BIG DINOSAUR 

F Yale University is to have the larg- 
] est specimen of the dinosaur mount- 
ed and put on Yale 
Peabody Museum some friend of the un- 
iversity will to give $10,000 
which to do the work. 
tire skeleton of this largest specimen 
known to scientists, and most of it is in 
the cellar rooms of the Peabody Mu- 
For the present the scientific men 
of the Peabody Museum are at work 
mounting the hind legs and pelvis of this 
huge monster of prehistoric times. This 
work is being performed in one of the 
rooms in the lower part of the museum 
and near where the other remains of 
this big animal are resting. 

It has been decided by the officials of 
the museum that only these parts of 
the dinosaur shall be mounted. The 
work has been in progress for two 
months and it will take the remainder 
of the winter and probably a good share 
of the spring to get these hind legs into 
presentable form. If the whole animal 
were mounted and made ready for exhi- 
bition purposes a room 75 feet long and 
at least 17 feet high would be neces- 
sary in which to show it off. This is 
twice as long as the ordinary room in 
the museum. To construct a house or 
room in which to display properly the 
enormous size of this dinosaur would 
eost several thousand dollars in addi- 
ion to the $5,000 required to mount it. 

Each hind leg and the pelvis reach a 
height of 161%, feet, which is about six 
inches from the ceiling. The dimensions 
of the foot are about one yard long and 
one yard wide. Up to date only a part 
of one hind leg of this creature has been 
put into position. There has been con- 
siderable delay in mounting this speci- 
men due to the fact that the material 
in which it was imbedded for shipment 
to the museum was found defective and 
difficult to handle. Prof. C. E. Beecher 
and his assistants who have this delicate 
task in charge have been obliged to 
chisel and dig out each part of the skel- 
eton from its bed of clay, because the 
glue that was used in cementing the 
parts was of poor quality. This has been 
a very slow process, taking six months’ 
time for the mounting that would other- 
wise have required only two months. 

Prof. Beecher, to give an idea of the 
size of this relic from past ages, said 
that this animal when alive, in its normal 
attitude must have been nearly 17 feet 
tall and 65 feet long. “But,” added the 
professor, “if it should rise on its hind 
legs it could look over the top of the 
museum.” 

Peabody Museum is about 80 feet high. 


exhibition in the 


have with 


Yale has the en- 


seulm. 
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This animal belonged to the Jurassic 
period and was found in Wyoming by the 
late Prof. C. E. Marsh, who for years 
was Yale’s eminent paleontologist. Prof. 
Marsh, during a tour in the wilds of Wy- 
oming in the early 70’s, came across this 
wonderful specimen and had it shipped 
to Yale. It has been in the cellar of 
the museum since 1875. 

Yale has another dinosaur mounted in 
the Peabody Museum, and until the mon- 
strous hind leg and pelvis of the speci- 
men which is now being mounted came 
into view the first dinosaur was an ob- 
ject of marvel to the thousands who 
visited the museum. But it is so small 
in comparison to the huge animal which 
the scientists are now engaged in put- 
ting into shape that it might be called 
the big fellow’s baby brother. 

— 


IN THE ALASKAN ISLANDS 

powers H. BROOKS of the Geological 
Ei Survey has just returned from an inter- 
esting reconnaissance of the islands lying at 
the southeast corner of Alaska, and gives a 
most favorable report of that part of the 
country. While he made no startling discov- 
cries in the way of new gold mines, he 
formed an idea of the extensive value of the 
copper ores and other resources of the vari- 
ous islands. This numerous group is but 
little known save for parts along the coast or 
en route to some well-known mining district, 
and it was for the purpose of gaining further 
und more definite knowledge of them that Mr. 
rooks was assigned to the trip. 

instead of the bleak stretches of snow and 
ice that are inseparabe from the name Alas- 
ka, Mr. Brooks says the climate is fine, being 
but little cooler in summer than New York, 
and but little colder in winter, and, save for 
a too copious supply of rain, would make an 
ideal summer resort. As it is, the islands are 
visited by hundreds of tourists annually on 
their way to the more northern territory, and 
who stop to barter with the natives for their 
various wares. 

The country is covered with a luxuriant 
growth of spruce, hemlock, birch and alder, 
while cedar, of which there is an almost in- 
exhaustible amount, is used for making the 
leg houses of the natives. 

Mr. Brooks visited ..e new mining district 
known as the Ketchikan district, located in 
the southern part of .ae archipelago, and was 
surprised and pleased with the prospect. He 
looked over 2,000 or 3,000 square miles in a 
launch, and made some valuable discoveries 
as to the extent of the mining prospects, all 
of which will be embodieu in his report to the 
cirector of the survey. 

Altogether Mr. Brooks says this part of 
Alaska is the easiest place to live in in Amer- 
ica. The streams furnish abundant fish, there 
is timber for bui .-ng, while vegetables and 
grain grow abundantly over all the islands. 
His party found no trouble in securing 
.1em whenever they landed. There is the 
greatest quantity of wild game and he found 
a good big venison steak for 50 cents when- 
ever he wanted one. The natives are for the 
most an hon st and .vurifty lot. They are 
u.vided into three groups. 

One is known as the Simponian, a corrup- 
tion of Simpson, so called for a Scotch mis- 
sionary who migrated to the islands from 
British Columbia with these people years ago 
on aceount of the unhealthy religious preju- 
dices on the part of the British. He secured 
a whole island to himself, and with his people 
entered upon a life of thrift and plenty. To- 
day they are a progressive people, owning 
sawmills, canneries, and other enterprises. 

Vhe other two groups are not so progres- 
sive, but all three are noted for their exquis- 
ite wood carving, while those less accom- 
plished in other industries carry on quite a 
traffic in slate carving. The Totem poles, 
hideovs of design, but made resplendent with 
mother of pearl eyes and inlaying, are well 
known in every museum of the country. 

Basket weaving is still carried on, but 


terms only « small amount of their produe- 
tions. Thcre are miners among all of the 
natives, and all speak the mixture of English, 
French, and Indian called Chinook, which ig 
the only language used in trading. 
<—S> 
FOSSILIZED INDIAN, FIVE HUNDRED 
YEARS OLD 

iy the Chilean Department at the Pan. 

American Exposition there was on view 
the semi-fossilized remains of an _ Indian 
woman. The specimen has just been sub- 
mittcad to examination by Dr. John A. Miller, 
who states that it is the body of an Indian 
woman, supposed to be about five hundred 
years old. She was found buried in an old 
ccpper mine in tne «andes, near Colama, 
whica was a part of the territory subjugated 
by Pizarro and taken from Peru by Chile. 
It is supposed that while working with stone 
implements used for extracting copper there 
was a cave-in which caused the death of the 
woman. Being at an altitude of 11,000 feet, 
the rarified atmosphere and the dryness of 
the mine, combined wich the peculiar metallic 
juauties of the earth about her, served to 
preserve the body as it is seen today. It 
weigus less than i.-., pounds and is in a 
half-mummified, half-fossilized condition. 
lucre are small stones embedded in the flesh 
‘at many points, and the blood which was 
tcreeu from tne ears is still to be seen in the 
matted -...r, wnich nas kept its dark reddish- 
Hlacn color. Several portions of the body 
ere crushed, including the shoulder, the 
chest and the .ower limbs. Around the hips 
is a cloth of ancient weave, and the tools used 
and found with the remains make it possible 
that she was a miner in the realm of the 
Incas. .ne sledgehammer and other ham- 
mers are most interesting, as they are still 
attached by strips of hide to their nandles, 
which are pieces of woc' bent in the middle. 
The stone is placed in the joint, so that both 
ends were grasped, one in each hand. 

The discovery was made in a mine which 
was opened to take out small pieces of ore. 
The hody was covered by about seven feet 
cf locse carth. 

—. 
ACROSS THE SEA IN FOUR DAYS anda HALF 

+ New York Dispatch to the Cork County 
(ireland) Eagle states tnat Edward J. O’Brien 
Croker, manager of the Cork, Bandon and 
south Coast Railway, has obtained $30,000,000 
of American capital for a new fleet of steam- 
ers to cross the Atlantic from Narragansett 
to .serehaven in four and a half days. 

Narragansett has often been suggested, like 
Fort Pond Bay, L. 1., as a desirable Western 
terminus for a swift passenger line. Bere- 
haven’s advantages were pointed out nearly 
forty vears ago by Sir Robert Peel, then Brit- 
ish Postmaster General. Swift trains from 
New York to Narragansett and from Bere- 
naven to London would bring the entire trip 
well within six days for travellers in a hurry 
—thouga leisurely people would doubtless still 
find it more convenient to go on board ship 
in New York. 

The distinctly novel feature of the scheme 
is that the ships, to be built in Belfast and 
Philadelphia. are to have oil-burning en- 
sines. ‘The discovery of a vast new supply of 
pertoleum in Texas must hasten its fuel use. 
lf the oil-burning transatlantic steamship 
succeeds it may work a remarkable revolu- 
tion in the carrying trade. 

— 
HAS SVERDRUP REACHED the NORTH POLE 

There is a strong belief throughout Scan- 
dinavia that Captain Sverdrup in the Fram 
has reached the north pole and is now return- 
ing home. Sverdrup has been away on an ex- 
pedition round Greenland forty months. 

In the summer of 1899 Sverdrup was on the 
northwest coast of Greenland. Lincoln’s Sea 
north of that point was free from ice the fol- 
lowing sumrner, according to Lieutenant 
Peary. 

Scientists declare that in view of these cir- 
cumstances there is a _ strong probability 
that Captain Sverdrup seized the opportunity 
ana reached the pole. There are no fears as 
to the safety of the expedition, which is pro- 
visioned for five years. 
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WU PROPOSES JOINT DEBA1E 
TING-FANG, 


W : ter, 


velt the other morning and conversed 
with him for a quarter of an hour in 


the Chinese Minis- 


called on President Roose- 


the Cabinet room. What took place in 


that closed chamber is not known, but 
it couldi’t have been more interesting 
than What took place outside. As Mr. 
Wu came into the front hall leading to 


the main stairway he was surrounded 
by not less than a dozen newspaper re- 
porters. ‘lo the first 
him he replied: 


“What did | 


question fired at 


talk about? | cannot tell 


you. Would it be proper to tell you what 
[ said to the President and what the 
President said to me? Do you tell peo- 
ple everything that you say to your 


wife?” Then he smiled and = ltooked 
blandly arcund the group of interlocu- 
tors through his steel-bowed spectacles. 

“What about Chinese exclusion?” ask- 
ed one of them. 

The Minister plunged one hand into 
the pocket of his blue silk gown and 
with the other tapped each man in turn 
on the shoulder. “You are a newspaper 
man?” he asked. “What paper do you 
represent?” When he had put the same 
question to cach of the dozen reporters, 


he said: 
“Now, 
about 


gentlemen, you want to know 


Why don’t 
yor editors answer my arguments instead 


Chinese Exclusion. 
of appealing to the American people by 
Dicturing millions of Chinese flooding 
this country, under a system of free im- 
migration? 
Like the has no 
case. they kick the other man and make 
a big fuss. He hides the 
dust he raises.” 

One of the 


which 


They don't want argument. 


lawyer in court who 


faucets under the 


reporters named a_ local 


newspaper had published uncom- 


Promising editorials against unrestrict- 


ed immigration of Chinese. 


“Ah, that paper.” he exclaimed. “It 
is blind and deaf. It has eves: it does 
not see. It has ears: it does not hear. 
Why does it publish such things about 
my people? Why does it cater to the 


labor organizations at the 


right and justice? It 


sacrifice of 
eartoon of 
an American laborer carrying a China- 


had a 
man on his back. That was outrageous. 
Do you think I would advocate the repeal 
of the Exclusion act if I thought it would 
result in a deluge of my people on your 
shores to the injury of your laboring peo- 
ple?” 

Here Mr. Wu remarked that it was 
very warm and he pulled off the silk, fur- 
trimmed outer garment that served him 
as an overcoat. 

“Why can’t you be fair?” he continued. 
“You say that if the bars against Chi- 
hese immigration were let down all the 
400,000,000 Chinese would flock over here. 
Do you think that is right? You cannot 
believe it. All I ask is equality for my 
people. 

“Now T will tell you what T will do. T 





will meet your editors, any number of 


exclusion in 
We will leave 
the verdict to three disinterested judges. 


Let 


them, and discuss Chinese 


joint debate on its merits. 


the editors come on. 


“Would you oppose the coming of my 
people if they had votes? Would you 
treat China so if she were not weak?” 

One of the reporters suggested that 
‘t was rumored that Mr. Wu intended to 
become a citizen of the United States. 


‘The 


citement, 


Minister replied with evident ex- 


and he used both hands in a 


“Your law does not 
“Your 


wish to 


gesture of despair. 


permit,’ he exclaimed, law 


Says 


no. Suppose | should become an 


American citizen, | could not. I 


am Chi- 
nese.” 

‘The 
opposition to 
Wu 


prejudice.” 


the 
Mr. 


declared, was “prejudice, prejudice, 


whole sum and substance of 


Chinese immigration, 


“T want to argue with yvour anti-Chi- 
nese editors,” he coneluded. “If 1 don’t 
use more arguments than they do, I will 
never talk again.” 

MR. GLADSTONE’S ER'OR 


popular Irish 


M“™.. AEL DAVIT'T, the 
/ orator, in a recent address, 


made 
some interesting speculations as to what 
would have been Mr. Chamberlain's fu- 
ture had not Mr. Gladstone, by refusing 
him two pests in the Gladstone cabinet 
not only “made a fatal mistake,” but 
alienated from the Home Rule cause a 
man who might have proved a tower of 
vast strength. Mr. Davitt said: “!t is as 


certain as anything can be in history that 
had Mr. Gladstone given Mr. Chamberlain 
the position in his cabinet which he sub- 
received from 

the 


minister 


sequently Lord Salisbury 


on leaving liberals he would have 


been a for the colonies on the 
lines of his radical and post-Majuba prin- 
ciples and a supporter of home rule. 
What is he today? The chief author of 
has seandalized all 


thinking minds as a war of unparalleled 


a war which right- 
baseness, which has brought its penalties 
of moral bankruptcy and of a shattered 


military prestige to England.” 


—— 
THE RACE PROBLEM IN THE SOUTH 
F 1.0M an address by Col. Hilary A Her- 
bert, ex-Secretary of the Navy, deliv- 
ered at the Fifth Annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Scicnce at Philadelphia. “Social Service’’ 


quotes these notable remarks: 

“This is a land of free speech. Americans 
may now discuss, anywhere, North or South, 
even, their Negro question in all its bearings. 


This has not always been easy to do, even 
in the historic city of Philadelphia, which 
claims the proud distinction of being the 


birthplace of 
George 


American liberties. In 1859 
William Curtis became temporarily a 


hero by an anti-slavery speech in Philadel- 
phia. 
“A mob gathered to prevent him, but the 


mayor of the city, backed by the police, suc- 
ceeded in protecting the speaker, who deliv- 
ered his address in spite of the missiles that 
were hurled into the room where he spoke. 
“In those days the Negro question was full 


Nw 


~J] 


of dynamite, because we then had in this 
country two systems, | might almost say two 
civilizations, one founded on free and the 
other intimately interwoven with and largely 
dependent upon slave labor. They were in 
conflict with each other, and there- 
fore it that free discussion of the slav- 
ery question, or Negro problem, was then 
sometimes difficult at the North, while it was 
everywhere impcssible in the South. 
“Abolition sentiment was proclaiming in the 


sharp 
was 


North that slavery must go, no matter at 
what cost. in the South, therefore, the 
stern law of self-preservation demanded the 


rigid suppression of free speech on this ques- 
tion, lest should incite insurrection 
and light torch cf the 
diary. 

‘‘In the 
which, like 
Curtis in 


discussion 
the midnight incen- 
North, the motive of 
those who gathered around Mr. 
Philadelphia in 1859, and called 
themselves Union men, was to prevent Aboli- 
because they saw in them dis- 
union. The Civil War came. It terri- 
ble, more terrible than dreamer ever dreamed 
of. But it is over, there will never be 
disunion! No one fears it because 
desires it. 
Slavery is dead 


the mobs, 


tion speeches, 


was 


and 
now, now 
no one 
never be 


and can resur- 


rected. So therefore there is nothing now to 
hinder free speech in our country about the 
“race problem in the South.” If, in 1861, there 
Was dynamite in the Negro question, so when 
that dvnamite had explcded and when States 


had 


systems 


and social and econvumic 
the problems that 


Negro question were quite as ex- 


wrecked 
shattered, 
out cl the 


been 


grew 


citing, when up for discussion, as had been 
siavery itself. 
the most acute form in which this many- 


sided question then presented itself was suf- 
frage, and every student now knows that po- 
litical science played no part in its solution; 
that the Reconstruction Acts were passed and 





the Fifteenth Amendment was adopted when 
party spirit was more intolerant than it had 
ever been before, and the passions of war 


were still blazing fiercely. 
The Fifteenth Amendment 
atter heated debate in Congress, on the 
and in the newspapers. In debating 
the question of granting suffrage by law to 


was formulated 


ros- 


trum, 


millions of ex-slaves, and then of clinching 
the right, by a Constitutional provision in- 
tended to secure it forever, whether it 


worked good or 


evil, the fundamental propo- 


siticn for consideration should have been the 
fitness cf the Negro. Was he_ intellectu- 
iliv, by training and antecedents, competent 
to take part—oicen a controlling part—in the 
great business of government? 

“The political structures based on Negro 
ballots, like the house of the wmwise man in 


the Scriptures, fell, because they were builded 
upon of Reconstruction and the 
Amendment have come many of 
peculiar nearly all the ag- 
which beset the ‘‘race prob- 
South.’ 

free to that in my opinion 
grarnung of universal suffrage to the 
Negro was the mistake of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. | this, believing myself to be a 
fricnd of the Negro, willing and anxious that 
ne shall have fair play and the fullest oppor- 
iunity under the law to develop himself to his 
ntmest capacity. 

“lt was a mistake to tempt the Negro away 
from the field of labor into the field of poli- 
tics, where as a rule he could understand 
nothing that was taught him except the color 


sand. Out 
Fifteenth 
the 
gravations 
the 
am 


phases, and 
now 
lem at 


“ne, J say, 


the 


say 


ne. Universal suffrage in the South has 
demoralized our politics there. Negro suf- 
trage was a worry to the white man of the 


South, for it brought him face to face with a 
situation in which he concluded, after some 
trial, that in order to preserve his 
civilization he must resort to fraud in elec- 
tions, and fraud in elections, wherever it is 


vears of 


practiced, is like the deadly upas tree: it 
seatters its poiscns in every directicn. Uni- 
versal suffrage in the South has created a 


bitterness between the present generations of 
whites and blacks that had never existed be- 
tween the ex-slave and his former master. 

‘These are among the complications cf the 
race problem at the South. As to social and 
industrial betterment. 
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the people of the South and of the whole 

“Another crying evil that has resulted to 
Union, is that we now have an absolutely 
“Sohd South,’’ when tne necessity for white 
supremacy is so dominant that no political 
question can be discussed on its merits, and 
whites do not divide themselves between the 
two national parties. 

“What is needed in the Southern States 
tuday, ahove all things, is two _ political 
parties, strong enough and able to deal with 
each other at arms’ length. 

“The Negro’s prospects for improvement, 
his development since emancipation, his in- 
dustrial conditions, his relation to crime, the 
scanty results of the system of education 
that has been pursued, how that system can 
be bettered—all these are questions that exist 
today in the problems surrounding the Negro 
race of the South. Here and there, among 
Southern people, are some who in despair are 
advocating that no more money be spent by 
the whites for the education of the blacks. 
This, I am glad to say, is not the prevailing 
sentiment. The Southern people, as a rule, 
beiieve that we should continue to strive for 
the development of the Negro, and the lifting 
of him to a higher plane, where he may be 
more useful to himself and to the States. 
Most of the people in the South are looking 
hopefully to that system which is now being 
so successfully practiced in many Southern 
schools, and notably at Tuskegee, Alabama, 
by Booker T. Washington, the president of 
that institution.” 

— 


MUST BE STAMPED OUT 


Touching upon South African developments 
Lord Salisbury recently said: 

“TI strongly deprecate the spirit of pessimism 
so frequently heard in the utterances of some 
of our public men as to the war in which we 
are engaged. Unlike the wars of former 
years, no longer does the capture of the en- 
emy’s capital and the dissipation of its field 
force constitute a conclusively victory. We 
are now confronted by a system of guerrilla 
warfare, which must be slowly and effective- 
ly stamped out. We are progressing slowly, 
perhaps, but steadily. 

“I cannot take the public wholly into the 
confidence of the Government. It would be 
most imprudent publicly to state all we are 
doing weekly and monthly at the front; but 
what | emphatically declare is that what- 
ever delays are encountered these are due 
neither to a lack of earnestness and ability 
of our Generals in the field, nor to a neglect 
to comply with all of their demands on the 
part of the home Government. 

“I deply regret the ravages of the war in 
the colonies to which we are anxious to ac- 
cord the fullest practicabe measure of self- 
government; but we have had neighbors in 
South Africa whose conduct for years has 
been a menace to the stability of that sec- 
tion of our Empire. Now we are engaged 
ir remeving this menace; and we are determ- 
ined to do it so effectually that it will never 
require doing again.”’ 

This declaration was received with cordial, 
but by no means enthusiastic, applause. 


<—> 


The Marconi system of wireless telegraphy 
Was put to a severe practical test on the re- 
cent voyages of the Lucania and Campania, 
and achieved a success which puts its merits 
beyond question. The two ships, which were 
erossing the Atlantic in opposite directions, 
“found each other’ by means of the sensitive 
Marconi instruments when they were 170 
miles apart, and, of course, qquite invisible to 
each other. At this distance they not only 
communicated with each other, but ex- 
changed business messages for their passen- 
gers, at least one of which, addressed by a 
passenger on the Campania to a correspon- 
dent in Philadelphia, was carried by the Lu- 
cania to a point within touch of the same 
system on the Irish coast, and thence trans- 
mitted by cabie to its destination twenty-four 
hours before the Campania reached New 
York. By this crucial experiment the utility 
of wireless telegraphy is clearly established. 
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MEDICAL TOPICS OF OUR DAY 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL AS MANILA 


HE Women’s hospital at Manila, 
Philippine Islands, is now open and 
ready for the reception of patients. It is 
in charge of the superintendent, Miss 
Mary MacDonald, a graduate of Belle- 
vue hospital, New York, who had a wide 
experience in military hospitals during 
the Spanish-American war, and since has 
seen conspicuous service in Manila. 

The opening of this new hospital 
marks an epoch in the Americanizing of 
the city. The necessity of such an insti- 
tution in Manila, where those not en- 
titled to treatment in military hospitals, 
especially women, had no refuge, has 
been great. In the past a sick teamster 
or fever-stricken clerk in the civil gov- 
ernment had no place to go for medical 
treatment and care. The military hos- 
pitals can accept none but military cases 
and those of grave emergency, and when 
the small army of government civil help 

-no smali factor in Manila’s population 

is considered, the urgency is evident. 

The founding of the hospital was made 
possible through the generosity of Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid, who expressed her will- 
ingness to donate $5,000 to the founding 
of such an institution. A board of trus- 
tees was immediately named, consisting 
of prominent Manila officials and busi- 
ness men, and the work put into imme- 
diate operation. 

Should the military government decide 
to vacate the building now in use as the 
second reserve hospital, it would be 
taken as a permanent abode by the new 


Women’s hospital, as it would meet 
every requirement. A most desirable 
place, however, has been selected fo-* 


temporary needs—a twenty-room house 
in a delightful locality, completely re- 


tired and yet easily accessible. The 
buildings, which have been recon- 


structed, repainted and completely reha- 
bilitated, are located in beautiful and 
extensive grounds, which run entirely 
through to the river Pasig. 

The present service is limited to fifteen 
beds. Should emergency demand, in- 
creased accommodations could readily be 
obtained. The furnishing of the roonis 
and all the accessories are of the latest, 
most approved pattern. 

The operating room is modern in every 
respect, and was equipped through the 
generosity of Col. Greenleaf, surgeon- 
general to the American army in the 
Philippines. Every device known to the 
best and most. skillful practice of mod- 
ern days is there. The dining-room, 
kitchen, reception room, dispensaries, 
office and attaches’ quarters are located 
on the first floor, and are in perfect keep- 
ing with the rest of the establishment 

Miss MacDonald, the superintendent, 
who also conducts the training school 
for nurses, is assisted by the following 
stulf of graduated assistants: Miss Mary 
A. Wells, from Grand Rapids Training 
School for Nurses; Miss Effie H. Wolfe, 
Illinois Training School; Miss Mary L. 
Buffalo; Miss Louise M. 
Mount, Long Island College, New York, 
and Miss Mary G. Barker, Roosevelt Hos- 
pital, New York. 

Miss MacDonald has seen much mili- 


McCormick, 


tary service in field hospitals. 
ceived her 


She re. 
first appointment through 
Surgeon-General Sternberg to superin. 
tend those of the Seventh army corps at 


Jacksonville, Fla., 
women nurses. 


with a_ staff of 109 
Later, through Dr. Anita 
McGee, then assistant surgeon-general, 
she was appointed with the same branch 
of the army as head nurse at Havana, 
About a year ago she received a call to 
go to Manila and has since been pursuing 
her profession as the head of a large 
staff of nurses at that point. 

The hospital opened with all the eclat 
which attends such a in the 
States. Twelve of the leading physicians 
of Manila have been named as a consult. 
ing board, and about forty of the ladies 
of the army, navy, civil commission and 
from private life will be requested to 
lend their aid and advice as patronesses, 

Col. Greenleaf, Gen. MacArthur, Col, 
Miller, chief quartermaster; Col. Wood- 
ruff, chief commissary, and others con- 
nected with the military government 
have done everything in their power to 
further the interest of the Women’s hos- 
pital of Manila, as it is technically 
called, by the offering of temporary 
loans of supplies, ete., and the use of an 
ambulance when needed. The building is 
now a completely equipped, modern, sci- 
entific hospital, where cases can receive 
medical or surgical treatment under as 
favorable circumstances as anywhere in 
the world. ; 


function 


——S> 
BEE STINGS CURE RHEUMATISM 
Dr. Tere, a medical man of much repute in 
Vienua, advocates as an effective remedy for 
rheumatism the saturating of the patient's 
body with the venom of bees. For the pur- 
pose he extracts the venom, treasuring it up 
in quantitv, and applying it artificially in the 
way of punctures. He found this treatment 
on his discovery that rheumatic patients do 
not suffer from a bee’s sting to anything 
like the same degree as other people. He 
found that the tumefaction or swelling that 
follows the stinging of a bee does not appear 
in the rheumatic patient unless he has been 
stung several times, while in some cases the 
stinging is hardly felt. When the patient 
suffers himself to be stung repeatedly, his 
immunity against the poison of the bee be- 
comes complete, and he feels no pain what- 
soever. What is more, ne gets cured of his 
rheumatism. 
—S 
SUCCESS OF AN OXYGEN HOSPITAL 
SPECIAL cable dispatch from London 
tells of the success which has attended 
the Oxygen Hospital which treats loathsome 
diseases such as ulcer and lupus and old 
wounds by oxygen. It is stated that 90 per 
cent. of the cases treated turn out favorably 
and that tco at the slight expense of 32.5) 
per week. Many patients pronounced incur- 
able in regular London hospitals have been 
curcd by this cxygen treatment. Its man- 
agers are anxious to treat consumption on 4 
large scale in cubicles which can be sys 
tematically oxygenated day and night. 
— 
IN THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


Of the 2,606 unmatriculated students 
from abroad in the seventy German uni- 
versities, for this winter term, 323 are 
from America, and these nearly all from 
the United States, while Asia furnishes 
154, nearly all Japanese; 12 are from 
Africa and 2 from Australia. 
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"“FRENCH-ARTISTS§MAKE TOYS !~— 





HE Paris toy show, just closed, 
where contributions from famous 
painters and sculptors were seen beside 
the offerings from 
and workmen, was a grand success. 
jnstance, Fremiet, 
statue of a monkey gazing at a simmer- 
ing saucepan. It is of Fremiet’s 
most lifelike works. Gerome completed 
for the show a beautifully chiseled fig- 
ure of a woman standing with a bucket 
of toys hanging by a ribbon from her 
neck. She holds in her uplifted hand a 
miniature toy representing a Paris po- 
liceman wand with 
which he controls street traffic. This is 
intended by Gerome as a graceful com- 
pliment to Lepine, the prefect of police, 
who invented the white traffic wand, and 
who is also the chief promoter of the 
toy show. 


hawkers 
For 


the sculptor, gave a 


ingenious 


one 


white 


grasping a 


Gerome. in his new work, has develop- 


ed his idea, borrowed from the ancient 
Greeks, of combining plastic art with 


that of the colorist. The drapery of his 
figure is tinted in yellow and violet. 

Detaille, the military painter, sent a 
double-faced doll, one-half of which is a 
French Alpine rifleman, the other half « 
trooper of the Russian Imperial Guard. 

Fremiet, Gerome, Detaille, Rodin and 
other artists who exhibit in the show, 
did not compete for the prizes, but their 
work formed a part of a lottery, where- 
in the winning numbers carry with them 
not enly the ownership of the objects, 
but ufso the rights of photographic re- 
production, copyrights of which are re- 
linquished by the sculptors in favor of 
their fellow-exhibitors. 

These artistic toys will be reproduced 
by wholesale and figure on every Christ- 
mas tree and at every charity bazaar 
during the coming winter. It is the in- 
tention to the 
affair. 


make exhibit an annual 


— 
RUSSIA, A LAND WITHOUT STRIKES 
RUSSIAN economist wrote last year 
A that the excess of available labor 
in that country over and above the re- 
quirements of agriculture amounts, ac- 
cording to the caleulation of reliable ex- 
perts, to more than 5,000,000,000 working 
days per annum. The Government was 
endeavoring, he added, to find employ- 
ment in other industries for that part of 
this excess of labor not engaged in man- 
ufacturing pursuits. 
3ut Russia does more than to try to 
find work for farmhands who are out 
of a job. are not 
permitted to quit whenever they happen 
to have a difference of opinion with their 
employers. Strikes are almost unknown 
in that autocratic and _ paternal land. 
The labor boss who advises a strike and 
the workman who attempts to follow his 


Men who have work 


OUR DAY 


advice are both quite certain to get into 
trouble. The Czar 
that sort of thing. 


serious won’t stand 

‘he workings of the Russian law on 
this subject was beautifully illustrated 
two months ago in ene Manchurian port 
of Newehwang, which is now governed 
The workmen in the 
oil factories demanded more pay, which 
the guild that runs these establishments 
declined to grant; thereupon the men 
quit work and said they would loaf till 
the bosses came around to their point of 
view and inereased wages. 


by Tussia. native 


The strike went merrily on for three 
days and then it came to a sudden end 
through the of the Ad- 
ministrator, put very 


agency Russian 


who his oar in 


deep. He ordered the men to go back to 
is the 
translation of the warning he gave to the 
strikers: 


work and back they went. Iere 


“IT have found that your wages have 


been increased every year in these fac- 
tories for the last three years. What 
caused this stoppage of work? By the 


laws ot Russia, labor agitators who in- 
cite men to quit their work must be pun- 
ished by the infliction of the very penal- 
ties imposed upen traitors to the coun- 
try: and their followers 
punished severely. 


also must be 

“I have, therefore, arrested and pun- 
ished your leaders; and I post this notice 
to inform you that all of you must be- 
gin work as usual not later than tomor- 
row morning. 

“Any of shall this 
order will be immediately arrested and 
expelled from this port.” 


you who disobey 


But if Russia does not permit workmen 
to strike it also holds masters to a strict 
account in their dealings with their men. 
The Goverrment, for example, limits the 
amount of the fines that may be imposed 
upon cent of these 
be paid into a fund for the 
benefit of the workingmen when sick or 
disabled, 


workmen, and every 


fines must 


— 
FINDING OF THE CONCORD GRAPE 


ONE Coneord grapes are grown in 
M this country than all other varie- 
The parent 
vine of this prolific species is still bear- 


ties of grapes combined. 


ing grapes in old Concord, close by the 


historic home of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


It is doubtful if even among vinevardists 
who have made fortunes out of the Con- 
cord grape there are many who know 
how the popular and profitable grape 
originated. It was the product of a 


chance wild grape vine. 

More than sixty years ago Ephraim W. 
Bull, an invalid, removea from Boston to 
Coneord for the benefit of his health. 

A neighbor of Bull’s had two sons who 


were constantly in the woods or fields 
hunting and fishing. In the fall of 1840 


29 


they came home with a quantity of wild 
grapes, which they said grew on a vine 
in a piece of woods near the Concord 
river. They showed Bull where the vine 
was, but the grapes then upon it were 
not just in the condition he desired for 
his experiment. Not until the fall of 
1843 did they bear and ripen in that con- 
dition, and that .alu, early in October, 
Bull 


planted a number of the grapes 
whole. They were a large, sweet grape, 


tawny in color and wi.a a “foxy” after 
taste. They were unlike any wild grapes 
he had ever seen, and there were no oth- 
ers like them anywhere in the vicinity. 

The seedling vines that came up from 
the grapes were transplanted and cared 
for until 1849 without result, but in that 
vear, on September 10, Mr. Bull picked a 
bunch of black grapes from one 
of them—the first bunch of Concords 
that ever grew. Delicious as the grapes 
were, he continued the cultivation of the 
until 1852 before he 
that year he 
of them on exhibition with the 
Horticultural Society, 
with the result that an instant demand 
for cuttings from his vines arose. 


large 


vines 
fied, 


basket 


was satis- 
and in placed a 


Massachusetts 


The creating of the Concord grape was 
the first successful use of the seed of the 
wild grape in obtaining a new variety of 
table The name Concord was 
viven to this grape by Mr. Bull. The 
erape itself was not put in the market 
until 1854. It has been there ever since, 
with a constantly increasing demand for 
it. Millions of dollars have been made 
from its sale, and the sale of vines. Its 
discoverer died a few years ago at the 
of nearly 90 and poor. 

— 

ALCOHOL AS A FUEL 

N a private railroad used chiefly to 
O carry coal to and bricks from a 
brickyard in Prussia, a locomotive using 
aleohol as fuel is used. It was built for 
a society for the promotion of the use of 
spirits, which, in that part of the world, 
are largely produced in distilleries of 
large landholders, to utilize sirup pro- 
duced in making beet sugar, unmarket- 
able potatoes, etc. 


grapes. 


age 


<—> 


AMERICAN CHICKENS ABROAD 

*O the many American commodities with 
which England is supplied there is now 

added the United States chicken, in 

already an enormous import trade is 
neing done, on authority of the London Mail. 
As yet the industry is, comparatively speak- 
ing. in its early youth, but so great has been 
the demand that one firm alone is already 
sending 150,000 dozen birds yearly to this coun- 
try, and the trade is increasing. 

A Daily Mail representative, who made in- 
recently in the Central and Leaden- 
hall markets, was informed that the American 
chickens were doing well in England mainly 
because the birds were of goed quality, and 
furthermore for the that they were 
paeked in a handy way for the buyer. It 
was also pointed out chat the many advan- 
tiges offered by the American railways for 
the conveyance of live birds from the breed- 
ing places to Chicago resulted in the poultry 
arriving at the slaughter place in prime con- 
dition. When frozen they are packed in cases 
cf one dozen each, and sent right on to Lon- 
don. 

The view is very general among importers 
that the American chicken will not compete 
to any extent with the English product, but 
with the Russian fowl, which is already find- 


to be 
which 


quiries 


reason 
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ing a dangerous rival in the United States 
bird. in proof of this there is the assurance 
of one firm that yearly imports immense 


quantities of Russian poultry to England that 
next year great improvements in feeding, 
lection and packing are to be made in 
Russian trade. 

Meanwhile the consumer will 
no one has ever seen a chicken 


se- 


the 


wondcr 
labeled 


why 
either 


“Russian” or ‘‘American,’’ and the inference 
must be that both are sola for whatever the 
customer may like to think them. 

——S 


LABOR DINES WITH CAPITAL 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
ef the Illinois Central it is 
President Stuyvesant Fish to serve a 
to all. Mr. Astor and other men cf 
attended a recent meeting and 
this dinner with ninety or more employes of 
the road who, long hard 
have suved enough money to buy a 
so cf stcck in the road they have 
faithfully. This year the management cf the 
road decided to furnish its 
own line for all stcckholders who desired to 
attend the Chic: meeting. and that 
the assemblage was one of the most 

able known to railroad history. 

—_> 

HOW ENGLAND IS LOSING TRADE 
_ English f the 
York Commercial-Advertiser 


cust for 
dinner 
millions 


down to 


mary 


sat 


by years of work, 
share or 


served so 
transportation on 
igo is why 
remark- 


correspondent New 
been 
contrasting the business enterprise of England 
fifty years with that of today. At that 
time capital was pushing ahead every new in- 
vention. Since then it degen- 
earted, until now the other 
countries control the newest world industries. 
The correspondent calls attention to an illus- 
tration cf the peculiar way in which Great 
Britain neglected an opportunity for commer- 
cial development, the aniline dye industry. 
Here was a chance to establish a brand-new 
ousiness of an exceedingly profitable charac- 
ter; a business which would obviously revolu- 
tionize many of our most important indus- 
trial precesses, and which would bring large 
and safe profits to those who should exploit 
it. British capitalists declined emphatically 
to spend money this trade, and the re- 
sult is to be seen in the absolute contrel ob- 


has 


Ago 


has gradually 


capitalists of 


over 


tained by Germany in all the branches of 
aniline color manufacture. With regard to 
electrical business, it was seen clearly more 


than twenty-five years ago by all who are ac- 
customed to look ahead that the main 
neering activity of the twentieth 
would be associated with electricity as the 
motive power. Yet, incredible as it may ap- 
pear, British industrial leaders, then certainly 
at the head of the world's 
ties, failed to take advantage of their 
tion and allowed the supremacy in this 
business to pass into other hands. 

The present position of Great 
the matter of electric tractions, 
dustrial power and electric 
crous and pitiable. 
in the 


engi- 
century 


industrial activi- 
posi- 


new 


Britain in 
electric in- 
lighting is lud’- 
She is just now engaged 
installation cf electric tramways of a 
type which was in existence in some of th? 
chief towns of Italy nearly a quarter of a 
century ago; in lighting she is far behind any 
of the principal continental cities, in tcele- 
phones she is beaten hopelessly little 
Norway and even by Finland. 
——S 
POSSIBILITIES OF HAWAII 
OW great are the possibilities of Hawail 
as a fruit and vegetable growing coun- 
try will be understood when it becomes known 
that four creps of potatoes have been pro- 
duced in succession on the same piece of land 
within twelve months. Radishes become edi- 
ble ten days after sowing. Strawberry vines 
bear fruit all the year. The berries are of 
the finest flavor. 

Cabbage grows all the year and it appar- 
ently makes no difference whether it is plant- 
ed in the spring, summer, autumn or winter. 
Parsley once sown grows forever, apparent- 
ly. Lima beans continue to grow and bear 
for over a year, and they have to be gather- 
ed every week after starting to bear. Cu- 
cumbers bear the entire year and so do to- 
matoes, which, with proper attention, bear 


by 


OUR DAY 


for years. Raspberries bear for six months. 

Pineapples come into bearing when the 
plants are four months old and bear in aound- 
ance for years. Lettuce can be planted at 


any time and it develops quickly. The same 
is true of celery. 
— 
EGYPTiAN COITON IN aMERICA 


sy Hilf experiments of the Department of 
Agriculture seem to prove conclusively 


that Egyptian cotton may be grown with per- 


fect success in the dry, hot regions of our 
Socuthwest where irrigation is possible. The 


fincst Egyptian cotton has been raised this 
year, from secd brought from the Nile, on the 
cxpcerimental farm near Phoenix, Arizona. 


This famcus variety of cotton will be plant- 
ed next year, in a large number of places in 
Arizona and New Mexico where, as at Phoe- 
nix, the ec nditions under which the crop is 
growii in the Nile delta are practically re- 
produced. 

it will be a new source of wealth for this 
country if the present expectaticns as to its 
eultivation here are fulfilled. It will als9> in- 
crease our sales of cotton abroad, for the 








I:gyptian fibre is 
all the 


in demand at a high price in 
manufacturing countries of Europe. 
—-_ 
TURQUOISE MINING 
"T° HE Egyptian 


concessions to 


government has 
English firm for the 
the Sinai Peninsula. 
It is nct propesed to open any new mines at 


granted 
an 


mining of turquoiscs in 


present, but simply to rework the abandoned 
mines at Maghara and Sarakan. From the 
hieroglyphics upon the rocks in the district 
it appears that the ancicnt Egyptians origin- 
ally opened these mines, and until recently 
they were worked in a spasmodic manner by 
the Bedcuin Arabs. The English company 


proposes to install a 
and to engage Bedouin labor. 
is now the only district in 
which turqueises of the 
obtained. Persian 
hitherto the 
direction, are rapidly 
but this peninsula 
stones. 


modern mining plant 
This peninsula 
the world from 
finest water be 
mines, which have 
world’s market in this 

becoming exhausted, 
is peculiarly rich in these 


may 
The 


supplied 


—. 

AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES 

The first American locomctive 
structecé by Petcr Cooper for the Baltimore 
and Ohio railway in 1829. In 18382 Mr. M. W. 
Baldwin began the construction of locomo- 
tives in Philadelphia and his factory devel- 
oped into the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
now the most extensive establishment of the 
sort. Engines are supplied to every State in 
the Union, to Cuba, Soutn America, Great 
Britain, Russia, France, South Germany and 
other States. Amerecan engines can be 


Was con- 


deliv- 


ered in a shorter time after the order than 
any others; the parts are interchangeable, 
and their price is the lowest. although the 
wages of the workmen are the highest. 

The early locomotives weighed about four- 
teen tons; by 1850 the weight rose, at times, 


to fifty tons; in 1870 the average weight was 
forty to forty-five tons. Freight engines now 
weigh about one hundred, and passenger en- 
gines about seventy to eighty tons (exclusive 
of the tender). The size of 





tenders has in- 
creased nearly four-foid in forty years. The 
speed has partly increased also. The Atlantic 
City express runs the fi:ty-five miles from 
Camden to’the sea in about forty-five min- 
utes every day during the summer. The 
weight of rails has increased from thirty to 
fifty kilos per metre. and the cars have also 


greatly increased in weight. 
of locomotives 


While the weight 
doubled in the last twen- 
ty-five years the cost has increased at least 
ov per cent. 


has 


<—_> 
THE SOLENT TUNNEL 


It is anticipated that when the Solent tun- 
nel, connecting the mainland of the south 
coast of England with the Isle of Wight, is 


completed it will have a great influence upon 
the transatlantic shipping traffic. A pier is 
to be built at Yarmouth, near which the tun- 
nel will emerge on the island, and the North 
German steamers will be able to discharge 
the'r mails, passengers, and cargo at this 
pcit, instead of preeceding up to Southamp- 





awe an 


ton. Owing to the great care that has to be 
cxercised in traveling up this waterway to 
the port, and thence down Spithead, a c_nsid- 
erable amount cf time is wasted. By s.cpping 
a Yarmcuth a great <ccnumy in this diree- 
tion will be effected. 
ee 
RAISING MacawONl WHEA I 


M AR ALFREJY CARLETON, cerezalist 
i ef the Department of Agriculture 


» Who 
has spent much ua.e in Russia in the study 
of the hardy Wicca, says both sil and 
climate are remaraabty similar to t.cse of 





our great plains, and he has found the wheat 
ct Russia es;ccially adapted to tae seml- 
arid conditions of that part of our country. 
The soil of the Russian region is a deep 
black loam, rich in humus and rather strong- 
ly alkaline, and exactly the same can b« said 
of cur great plains. In all cases so far re- 
ported from the semi-arid districts where the 
imported Russian macaroni wheats have been 





tricd, the results have been much _ better 
than with American standard varieties. At 
the South Dakota station in the discouraging 
season of 10 they yielded about thirty bush- 
els per acre when other varietics mude but 
two to cight bushels. In Nerth Dakota the 
vicld has been several bushels per acre better 
than the best bred Fife and blue stem wheats. 
The average was also better in Utah, while 
trials by private parties in Kansas, Colorado, 
Texas, idahc, Nevada, and California. have 
given eaually good results. And yet the en- 
ure present crop in this country is only about 
160,000 bushels. 

Mr. Carleton says: We ought to pri duce 
in the harvest cf 1902 at least 5,000,000 bushels 
it sufficient seed can be obtained.”’ bout 
16.08,000 pounds of foreign macaroni are im- 
ported to this country yearly, all ef which 
will be made in this country as socn us it ts 
generally known by manufacturers tha: they 


can obtain true macaroni wheat at home. 
— 

NEW product prepared from the cocca- 
ra nut, and Enown as ‘“‘vegataline,’’ is be 
ing manufactured by a Marseilles firm. The 
product is a kind cf butter, and it is stated 
to be particularly adapted for bakers and 


confectioners. It is much cheaper then but- 
ter, and is stated to better adapted for 
pastry, and more especially biscuits. It con- 
sists of refining the oil extract from the dried 
cocoanut. It is perfectly pure and nourishing. 
it only resembles butter in its fatty nature, 
but it is pure white and much harde: than 
the dairy product. 


be 


— 
“T° HE annual report of the Labor Depart- 
ment ef the British Board of Trade re- 
presents the year 1900 as the high-water mark 
cf the working classes as regards increse in 
wages and reduction of hours. It was the 
culminating pericd in the upward movement 
which began in 1896. 
—. 
Association of New Y«rk 
resolution urging the immedi- 
ate establishment as a part of the federal gov- 


The Merchants’ 
has adopted a 


ernment of a department of commerce, the 
secretary cf which shail be appcinted by the 
President, and shall be a member cf his cab- 
inet. 

— 

By the end of the present year something 
like $35,000,600 will have been expended upon 
irrigation works and drainage works on the 
Nile since 1885. 

— 

The Russian Ministry of Ways and Com- 
munications appointed a special commision 
to discuss the project brought forward by a 


syndicate cf foreign capitalists to install a 


system of electrical towage on the Ladoga 
Canal. The syndicate proposes to erect 
werks which shall not only supply the ne- 
cessary energy for towing purposes and for 


lighting the canal, but be capable cf supply- 
ing the manufacturers and St. Petersburg 
with power. 
<—_ 
A sleeping car on a street railway is the 
latest project of the owners of the line which 


connects Cincinnati with Columbus, Ohio. It 
is expected that the running time between 
Columbus and Cincinnati will be about six 


hours. 
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CONCCKNING THE STUDY CF 
COMPARATIVE KELIGIONS 


M. E. 


Chicago 


CURTIS, writing to the 
Record-Herald, says 

that there is considerable sup- 
pressed emotion in theological circles in 
Germany, Which is liable to break out at 
moment into a heated 


any controversyv 


and wg@ain revive the old struggle between 
the liberal and conservative wings of the 


Lutheran church, which has been smoth- 


ered for several years. The casus belli 
is an address delivered to the graduating 
elass of the university by Rev. Dr. Adolf 


what 
baccalaureate sermon. 


Harnak, the rector magnificus we 
would call the 

Some weeks previous Dr. Otto Pfieider- 
er, professor of church history, proposed 
to estublish a new department in the 
faculty and elevate the study of compara- 
tive religions to an equality with other 
branches of theological learning instead 
of leaving it to the 


The proposition was still 


tutors as a minor 
consideration. 
undecided when Reetor Harnak took oc- 
ecasion to make it the theme of his annual 
discourse, and took such an extreme re- 
actionary view of the subject as to arouse 
the liberal element in the university, in 
the church and in the community gener 
ally. 

He opposed the comparative study of 
religion entirely, and particularly the es- 
tabiishment of a new chair in the faculty 


for that purpose on the grounds: 


1. That there is only one religion, 
which was revealed from God. Mohamme 
danisin, Confucianism, Buddhism, Juda 
ism, Brahininism and other so-called re 
ligions are the inventions of men. One 
has come down from heaven, the others 
are of the earth carthly. One is a divine 
revelation from the Creator of the uni- 


the others are 
2. The 


university 


verse, moral philosophy. 


theological department of the 


was established by the gov 
the 
The Bible, the inspired word of God, is 
the 


taims 


ernment to train men for ministry. 


only necessary text-book. It eon 


enough of truth and knowledge to 


employ students during their lifetime. 


} 


would be them to stick 
their 


other 


and it better for 


to it rather than waste strength 


and time in the study of ereeds 


which ean be of no use whatever to thei. 


3. If theologians or students have curi 


what has been 


the 


ositv erough to know 


taught by impostors and inventors 
of false religions they ean do so in con- 
nectidn with the department of histor 
or philosophy. 

These views would have created a sen- 
sation if announced at any time by a man 
of Professor Harnak’s eminence, but 
when he made them so prominent and 
took oceasion to express them in his bac- 
calaureate sermon they sounded like a 
challenge to the liberal element of the 
university. He has encouraged this im- 
pression by publishing his remarks in 
pamphlet form—an unusual thing to do— 


and distributing them in quarters where 
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ase of greater importance aid signifi- 


cunce also beeause he has confidential 


relations with the emperor, is the closest 
adviser of the minister of public worship, 


is frequently consulted by the consistory 


of the established chureh and is recog- 
nized as the ablest theologian in Ger- 
many. 

It is not considered good taste for 


the 
criticise 
‘The 
night 


menibers of university 
the 


usefulness of 


faculty to 
utterances of their 


the 


publicly 
insti- 


colleagues. 


tution be endangered by such 
but the 


faculty do not propose to permit so 


controversies, liberal element of 


the 
important an announcement of policy to 
without 


Dass 


remonstrance, particularly 


as they were not advised or consulted 


and it does not conform to their views. 


The 
upon 


daily 
Dr. 


religions newspapers 


press is commenting freely 


Harnak’s utterances, and the 


are beginning to 
take them up. 


Professor Ptieiderer, who is expected to 


reply to Mr. Harnak and lead the oppo- 
sition, is a very able man. He looks like 
Michael Angelo’s Moses, and has lived a 


saintly life. “His smile is a benediction,” 


said a doctor of divinity. 


“It may not be possible for a human 
being to live without sin, but Pfleiderer 
has come as near it as anybody.” Nev- 
ertheless, he is not orthodox. He is al- 
lowed to remain in the faculty of the 
miversity because of his great learning, 
his high character, his pure life and his 
popularity with the students and the 
publie, but he is not permitted to preach, 
and the conservative element of the 
Lutheran 


hureh denounces him as a 


rationalist and often call him an agnos- 
ic, becau ; he rejeets the Apostles’ 
Creed. He does not believe in the immac- 
ulate coneeption nor in the resurrection 
of Christ. nor in any other miracle. He 


believes in what he calls “rational re- 
Ligiol is. practically a Unitarian, 
preaches the gospel of love, charity, uni- 
versal brotherhood and considers reli 
ion, by whatever name it may be ealled 
us the natural form of expressing the as 


Creator 
Pfleiderer 


t all the Presbyterians in Seotland in 


pirations of the soul toward its 


Some vears Professor 


ago 


flutter by disclosing some of his heretical 


views in a series of lectures delivered in 


each of the four universities under the 
Lord Clifford foundation. <All the domi 
nies went for him with red-hot pokers 
for teaching heresy to their bairns. Dr 


did 


leave 


not want Professor 
Scotland 
he 


his honor to 


Taylor Innes 


Pfleiderer to with un- 


friendly feelings, so gave a dinner 
which the 
learned divines were invited. At the ta- 
ble, between the courses, Dr. Rainey, one 
of the foremost theologians of the Pres- 
byterian church, remarked to the guest: 

“Dr. Pfleiderer, the West- 
minster catechism?” 

“T am more or less familiar with it, of 
course.” 


party in most 


you know 


“Do you recall the chief end of man?” 

“] would like to know a 
idea of it,” he retorted. 

“To glorify God and enjoy Him for- 


” 
cver. 


Scotchman’s 


“What!” exclaimed Dr. Pfleiderer, “you 
con't your any such lib- 
cral ideas as that! ‘That is my religion! 
It is my creed to glorify God and enjoy 


teach children 


myself forever!” 

Dr. Pfleiderer is what he 
calls the manners before 
mnaking a public reply to the address of 
the Reetor Magnificus, but if it was in- 
tended as a challenge he and other lib- 
crals propose to take it up. He said: 

“[ am opposed to Dr. Harnak. He is 

the theoretical school of the 
Evangelical church, which says 


observing 


laws of good 


leader of 
German 


we should not concern ourselves with the 


development or history of the church, 
hut confine ourselves to the Old and 
New Testament alone. I do not claim 
that Christianity does not contain 


enough in itself, but I do claim that to 
understand our religion it is necessary to 
follow it up from its root and its devel- 
opment. I take the position, and I have 
the faculty as 
well as many of the younger men of the 
chureh on my side, that comparative re- 
ligion and church history properly be- 
long to the curriculum of the theologi- 
cal department. In Holland and Switzer- 


members of university 


land the governments have passed laws 


imaking it necessary to pursue these 
studies. It is a sad reflection upon our 


theological schools in Germany that the 


student has no opportunity to study 
such subjects in the universtities. They 
are entirely excluded. 


“IT regard this as the weak link in our 


theological system which must _ be 
strengthened sooner or later. The stu- 


dent is today obliged to go outside the 


iniversity to find out 
people. ] 
assumed by Dr. 
with 


the creeds of other 


protest against the position 
Harnak as not in keep- 
practical He 
o study the blossom without going to 
the root or branches of Christianity. We 
all know that Christianity is today the 
produet of that to 
must not 
alone study the Old and New Testament. 


ing religion. wants 


development and 


thoroughly understand it we 


but also how it has been evolved in man- 
kind for the last nineteen centuries. I 
recall that the congress of religions at 
hieago brought out a common brother- 
hood of religion, as it was ealled, which 
showed that we ean profit much by 
tudving the religions of other lands. 
“In mv book on ‘The Historical Foun- 
dation of Religious Philosophy’ IT have 


traced the development of Christianity 


as we day in the evangelical 


the 


possess st 4 


ehureh through inter- 
at- 
tempt to reach an intelligent understand- 


ing « 


Semitie and 


Germanie history. It is absurd to 
f evangelical teachings today with- 
ut tracing them to their foundations 
through the various stages of growth. 

“T do not hesitate to say that the doc- 
trine advocated by Dr. Harnak is narrow 
and untenable so far as practical Chris- 
tianitvy is concerned. In admitting the 
study of comparative religions and the 
history of the church into the theologi- 
cal course we do not place Christianity 
on the same basis as Buddhism, Confu- 


cianism or kindred creeds. Nor does 











established 


pure soap 


the habit 


of cleanliness once 


in the nursery brings 
many a blessing to the 
adult in after years. 
This sweet, clean, 
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enjoys its gentle 


mother desires— 
a life-long habit 


adds so much to the pleasures 
of bathing, that the child 


and healing qualities and gains 
naturally, what every 


of cleanliness 


At all drug stores, or mailed, on receipt of 30c., by 
the C. N. Crittenton Co., 115 Fulton St., New York City. 











Christianity suffer by studying church 
history, which should, on the contrary, 
illuminate it. It is wholly impractical 
to assume that we can ignore the his- 
tory and development of Christianity it- 
self and its influence upon other peoples 
and countries by skipping over a span of 
many centuries.” 
<—_—— 
WORD THE BIBLE CARRIES 

ROFESSORS F. K. SANDERS and C. F. 

Kent of Yale University are doing a 
capital service for the more intelligent pop- 
ular study of the Bible by their series of 
books, “‘The Messages of the Bible,” aiming 
to combine the maturest results of modern 
scholership with the utmost reverence for the 
divinely intended ‘‘messages’’ of the several 
parts of the world’s supreme book. 

Volume iv. of this series is ‘““‘The Messages 
of the Prophets and Priestly Historians,” 
the writings of the several historians being 
arranged so as to distinguish their principal 
sources and freely rendered in paraphrase. 
This volume is by Professor John EB. Me- 
Fadyen of Knox College, Toronto. The books 


of the Bible, included in their natural divi- 
sions, are those from Genesis to Eather. 
The aim and spirit of the work are well in- 


dicated by the author. Referring to the 
Old Testament, or a ‘‘word of life,’ he says: 
“The large outlook of its historians upon the 


progress of the centuries; their splendid in- 
ternpretation of history; their triumphant 
faith in Israel’s mission and destiny; their 
overwhelming consciousness of God as Lord 
of all, inspiring history with a sense of pur- 
pose, guiding it toward a divine event, herd- 
ing to the consumation of his purpose the 
resources of the world, which he created and 
controls, calling and equipping man from 
generetion to generation to advance that 
purpose and to interpret His will, following 
His people through all their willful way, 
seeking by a discipline which was often stern 
but always gracious, to bring them into that 
fellowship with Him for which man was 
originally destined; these are the things that 
are precious to the Christian church, and crit- 
icism is welcome only in so far as it sets 
those things in a clearer light and brings 
them home to our hearts with a mightier 
conviction. Deeper than all with which criti- 
cism can directly deal is the audible pulsing 
of a life at once human and divine. The 








goal of all true criticism is to understang 
that life more adequately and sympathetica). 
|. ae 

While the ‘Message of the Historians” | 
troroughly popular in form it is a CONCisg 
embodiment of the results of an enormoyg 
variety and amount of the most Scholarly 
studies and researches of innumerable sty. 
dents and investigators. The time has gg 
course now come when Bible teachers, wheth. 
er in the home or the Sunday School or other 
schools. cannct longer ignore the work of 
modern scholarship. 


— 
MONEY-MAKING PHILANTHRO yY 
1. HE Stete Pawners' Society of Chicago, 
at its annual meeting day, reporteg 
earnings of 12,72 per cent. on its capital of 
$160,000. It therefore presents the attractive 
spectacle of an enterprise which arose out 
ot a philanthropic motive, but which hag 
been conducted on business principles and hag 
met with business success. A philanthropy 
which pays its way as it goes naturally com. 
merds itself to everybody. The object of the 
State Pawners’ society is that of similar or. 
ganizations in other parts of the country- 
namely: to eompete with the usurers who 
charge exorbitant rates of interest. ‘The mag. 
nitude of the pawnbroking business is hardly 
realized by persons who have not looked into 
the subject. The evil is great, and the 
amount of suffering which is caused by efforts 
to pay up the interest on money borrowed at 
a time of great need passes all computation, 
It is to offset this evil that governments, as 
well as private societies and _ individuals, 
have opened pawnshops where a needy per- 
son can secure money at a reasonable rate, 
This plan was first employed in Italy, and 
has since spread all over Europe. The sue 
cess of the Mont-de-Piete in Paris is, of 
course, well known, and in Berlin and other 
German cities the governmental pawnshops 
are managed with the scientific precision 
which German governmental undertakings 
usually exhibit. In this country the matter 
has ben left largely to private enterprise and 
is yet in its infancy. Many of the large cities, 
however, have private pawnshops which are 
conducted as_ really legitimate business 
houses, and most of these seem to be success- 
ful. The Chicago Pawners’ society is not 
exceptional when it shows that the pawnbrok- 
ing business can be made to pay, even when 
it is not the engine of merciless exactions, 
The rate of interest charged, while not so 
low as that of the Parisian Mont-de-Piete, is 
only 1 per cent. a month, which, compared 
with the 12 per cent. a month frequently ex- 
acted, is a great improvement. 
—. 
THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH 
R HUNTINGTON of New York struck 
the right note when he declared that 
the mission of the church is to teach the 
sanctity of the home, the purification of pol- 
itics, the right relations between capital and 
labor, and the united action of true citizens 
toward the union of all the best forces of 
the republic. In comparison with the import- 
ance of this work, all theological differences 
seem petty and mean. Individual churches 
may settle for themselves the best form of 
and time for baptism, the extent of ‘‘apos- 
tolic succession,” or the best explanation of 
“sin” and ‘justification by faith.’”’ But the 
work of the churches together should be to 
fight sin in the everyday world, and to lead 
every man within reach to a better concep- 
tion of his duty to his God, to himself and 
to his neighbor. 

A crust and a cup of cold water to one who 
needs it are better than a whole library of 
sermons and expositions on the beliefs of 
the fathers. A souphouse does more good 
than a stained-glass window. A free bath 
and a clubhouse does more good than several 
hours of theological disputes. Those whose 
business it is to delve into the mysteries of 
theology may still follow their pursuit; but 
the church was established to teach right 
living rather than theology. Not alone in the 
study, but also in the slums, work must be 
done by the living church today; and while 
the work of the study may still be diversé, 
the work in the slums should be united. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF OUR DAY 


“ALL WORK AND NO PLAY’ 

ROF. MeCLINTOCK preached a good 
P sermon when he explained the 
great and necessary part that play has 
in the education of a child. The theory 
expounded was not like John Wesley’s 
when he said that a playing boy grows 
up into a playing man. ‘Therefore he 
left no time for play in the schedule of 
his boys’ school. 

The benefit which comes to a boy or 
girl from that imitation of real life 
which is the basis of play is undeniably 
great, and is now almost universally re- 
cognize® ‘The Chicago Tribune consid- 
ers that it is to be distinguished, how- 


ever, from that form of amusement 
which is called “entertainment.” In play 
the child participates. In “entertain- 


ment” the child looks on and is amused 
or bored. Which of the two is better for 
him in the way of developing his facul- 
hardly open to 
boy who has been brought up on “enter- 
tainments,”’ where he does not devise for 
himself, but merely observes, is not like- 
ly to be the equal of the boy who has 


ties is discussion. <A 


taken personal part in all the games 
and sports of the neighborhood. One 
has only to read Kenneth Grahame’s 


matchless pictures of child life in “The 
Golden Age” to be convinced that games 
of fancy and of skill are among the 
most valuable as well as the most de- 
lightful employments of childhood. 

3ut it is a far cry from the English 
countryside that forms the background 
of “The Golden Age” to the city streets 
and alleys where hundreds of thousands 
of buys long in vain for those opportun- 
ities of play which Kenneth Grahame 
describes and Professor McClin- 
tock regards as so necessary. Wading 
in the puddles which the city provides 
in the streets of the poorer districts, 
wrestling with each other for the tem- 
porary possession of a dust heap or a 
broken beer keg, stealing short rides on 
the sideboard of a cable car till driven 
off by the conductor, jumping across a 
gutter and back again hour after hour 
with a devotion and a persistency which 
shows what a pitifully scanty supply of 
pleasures the child has—these are the 
games that one sees in th larger part of 
Chicago. 

Not that things would be any better 
if philanthropic persons should introduce 


which 


games constructed on “scientific” princi- ° 


ples for the “scientific” development of 
the child’s mind. There is a deadness 
and lack of spontaneity about such 
games that is fatal. All that is really 
needed is space. Give the children parks 
and playgrounds and they have spirit 
and ingenuity enough to devise the 
games they need. At present they pos- 
sess the sidewalk and the street, show- 
ing by the way they raise their arm for 
a guard whenever they are spoken to 
suddenly that they are not quite sure 
they are the rightful occupants and that 
they rather expect to be cuffed when 
they annoy older people. Give them 
larger, clearer spaces in which to carry 
on their childish sports and they will 
develop better health, better spirits, bet- 


ter pluck, and better morals. The more 
playgrounds the less need of delinquent 
schools. 
— 
THE PRINCIPAL’S DUTIES 

XPERIENCE seems to be proving that 
the public school system is greatly 
at fault in the duties assigned to the 
principal. His time is so -fully taken 
up with his duties as a gatherer, a col- 
lector, a collator, a compiler, a compu- 
ter, and copyist that he ceases to be a 
teacher. His work and his duties are so 
continuously and so absorbingly directed 
towards superintendents of various 
committees, that it is well- 
nigh impossible for him to have any re- 
lations with pupils and teachers except 
as the subjects and units of his reports. 
The makes the 
clerk and little else. 

head-clerk. 
Investigation of the work of school 
principals in Brooklyn disclosed the fact 
that they ere required to make 157 differ- 
ent kinds, styles, and varieties of re- 
five-sixths as many as there 
are school days in the year. Many of 
these requirements are monthly, weekly, 
or daily. 


kinds and 


“system” principal a 


He is hardly even a 


ports, or 


Of these, twenty-five are spe- 
cifically required in the by-laws; fifteen 
by the official record book; twenty-three 
by special circulars; three by the resi- 
dent of the board; five by the superin- 
tendent’s regulations; 
six different 


there are thirty- 
weekly, monthly, 
term, and annual records to be kept or 
personally supervised: fifty-four daily, 
weekly, monthly, term, annual, and spe- 
cial reports to various officials; twenty- 
two different requirements 
books and supplies. 

In short, a principal is errand boy and 
general utility man for fourteen differ- 
ent officials; he is supposed to have cleri- 
cal charge of a score or more of grade 
teachers, several special teachers, a va- 
riety of other city employes, and of a 
thousand or two children of various ages, 
sizes, and conditions. He must also be 


daily, 


regarding 


the bulletin board for all sorts of plans 
and schemes, and the financial agent of 
a number of other persons and peoples. 
If the imagination of any novelist can 
suggest a more useless way to employ a 
$3,000 man, we would like the benefit of 
his vision. 
— 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN GERMANY 


“1° HE greatest difference in salaries in Ger- 
many is, according to Wm. E. Curtis, 
among the learned professions. A tutor in 
a German university will do well if he gets 
$5 or $30 a month, and a professor is fortu- 
nate if he gets $100 a month. Some of the 
professors who are dependent upon their fees 
do not make more than $300 or $400 a year. 
Their compensation depends largely upon 
their ability and popularity, because, as a 
rule, it depends upon the number of students 
atending their lectures. Several specialists 
in law, medicine, chemistry and other sciences 
are handsomely paid; that is, their incomes 
are nearly as large as that of Mr. Astor’s 
cook, and if they have reached a degree of 
eminence which causes them to be regarded 
as authority upon certain subjects they some- 
times receive retainers as counsel for man- 
ufacturing companies or other corporations 
which can make good use of their brains. 
One professor in the Berlin University is said 
to make $40,000 a year, most of it as fees for 
giving his advice to corporations that are 
working in the line of his special ability. 
University professors, however, are not per- 
mitted to enter into the active practice of any 
profession. Law lecturers often write opin- 
ions which have great weight and are some- 
times filed as arguments in the court, or give 
advice to regular practicing lawyers. Form- 
erly litigants could appeal to the law faculty 
of the university instead of to the supreme 
court, but that is no longer authorized. Lec- 
turers in the medical department are often 
called upon for consultation in serious cases 
of sickness. Chemists and specialists in other 
lines receive fees for laboratory work, or for 
giving opinions upon the value of inventions 
or discoveries. Just now a certain eminent 
professor in the university has been employed 
to give an opinion upon the value of a re- 
cently invented electrical appliance, for which 
he will receive a thousand marks. But it is 
only the select few who enjoy these pecuniary 
advantages. As a rule the faculties of the 
universities in Germany are not paid more 
than ordinary public school-teachers in the 
United States, and there are 2,886 regular pro- 
fessorships in the twenty-one institutions. 
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child, operating like magic. 





Are you disturbed at night and broken of your rest by a sick child suffering and erying 
with the excruciating pain of Cutting Teeth ? 
and get a bottle of 


MRS. IWINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 


It will relieve the poor little sufferer immediately—depend upon it: there is no mistake 
There is not a mother on earth who has ever used it who will not tell you at once 
that it will regulate the bowels, and give rest to the mother and relief and health to the 
Pleasant to the taste, and is the prescription of one of the 
oldest and best female physicians and nurses in the United States. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


If so, go at once 


Sold everywhere. 
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The 


lung troubles. 


cough. 


gists. 


Danger is in the Neglect! 


That persistent, tickling cough, if not cured 
_. now may hang on all winter and lead to 
It’s what a cough may lead | 
to that makes it dangerous. | 
against danger by keeping always in the 


house, ready for use, 


HALE’S 


Honey of Horehound and Tar 


Containing the soothing honey, the strength- 
ening horehound and the antiseptic tar, it 
is a speedy cure for the most obstinate 
It will not derange the weakest 
stomach and is a standard remedy for affec- | 
| tions of the throat, reeommended and pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. 


Refuse substitutes. 


Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 


Be armed 


Of all Drug- 


Be sure and get 

















Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. | 











What the buyer of a 


Remington Typewriter 


gets! 


The Standard Typewriter for over a quarter of a 
century. 

The most durable writing machine made. 

The largest output of work by the operator. 

The greatest economy of Time, Material and 
Expense. 

The Best Investment — The machine which depre- 
ciates least from year to year. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 








Perhaps their services would be more highly 
appreciated if they were not so numerous. 
A young man, the son of a Berlin capitalist, 
was attending one of the universities in the 
interior last year, and toward the close of the 
semester became frightened lest he should 
fail to pass his examinations. He appealed 


to one of the faculty to coach him and prom- 
ised to pay him a certain fee and study night 
and day if the professor would assist him. 
The professor smiled and accepted the propo- 
sition, remarking that the fee would allow him 
and each of his sons a new suit of clothes and 
his wife and daughters cach a new dress, a 


luxury they had not indulged in for a year 
“and perhaps,’ he addea, ‘“‘we may Save 
enough to pay the expenses of a little visit to 
the mountains.’’ The amount offered by the 
rich young man was exactly twice the pro. 
fessor’s annual salary. 


— 


HYGIENIC SCHOOL-HOUSES 
. HE importance of hygiene in the builg. 
ing of school houses is becoming more 
recognized with the growth of towns ang 
cities. The automatic control of school-room 
temperature by simple devices is certain tg 
come into wide acceptance. 

The subject of atmospheric humidity or air 
moisture and its relation to the human system 
has thus far received little or no attention at 
the hands of school authorities. While the 
subject is an important one, but little data 
has been collected. Scientists declare that 
a mummified and shriveled appearance of the 
human skin is caused by a dry atmosphere, 
The ruddy complexion and red cheeks of 
English men and women are due to air mois. 
ture. 

The question which would naturally arise 
in a discussion of this subject would be 
whether humidity can be brought under me. 
chanical control, or, rather, can atmospheric 
moisture be supplied artificially to the extent 
that it may be desired? The need of a larger 
quantity of moisture in school-houses heated 
by artificial means is recognized, but the 
difficulties «nmcountered in solving the _ prob- 
‘em have, it is claimed, largely deterred prac- 
tical researches in this direction. 


<_—> 


THE DULL BOY IN SCHOOL 

Who is the ‘dull boy’? To the Greek pro- 
fessor he is the boy who cannot learn Greek 
To the professor of mathematics he is the boy 
who cannot learn calculus. To the whole lit- 
erary or classical faculty he is the poor fool 
whose brains will only absorb facts of physics 
or chemistry. To the witty man he is that 
awful creature who sits solemn over the lat- 
est joke or epigram. To the serious man he 
is the laughing ninny who persists in treat- 
ing life as a comedy. 


In brief, the ‘‘dull boy’’ is the square peg 
whom somebody is trying to fit into a round 
hole. 

——S 
Advance pages of the Wellesley calendar 


for 1901-1902 show that the present enrollment 
of students is the largest in the history of the 
Results fully justify the theory of 
the administration that a decrease in numbers 
noted since 1895 may be attributed to coinci 
dence in raising the standard of admission 
requirements and in raising the cost of board 
and tuition. The period of adjustment is now 
successfully The 821 students regis- 
tered show a gain of 100 over the attendance 
last year. The 


college 


passed. 


courses of study number 13 
and are a teaching force of 
twelve sixteen associate profes- 
sors and forty-five instructors. 


earried on by 


professors, 


—S- 


The Library School, under the auspices of 
the New York State Library, opened on Oc- 
tober first with twenty-one Senior and twen- 


v-eight Juniors; twelve men and thirty-seven 


women Thirty-three of the entering class 
were college graduates, including four cach 
from. Vassar and Smith, and three each from 


Harvard, Mt. Holyoke, 
dv. and Wellesley. This now has 
students from: sixteen states, one territory, 
Nova Seotia end Norway. There are prob- 
ably fewer trained librarians in 
to the demand than in almost any branch of 
professional work. 


Leland xStandford, 


secnool 


proy yortion 


<—_> 


The short courses in dairying announced for 
this fall at the University of California have 
been sought by so many applicants that it 
has been necessary to select from among 
them, since there are only facilities for prac- 
tical work for about thirty-five students. A 
$10,000 plant has been put in place, besides 4 
great deal of apparatus that has been lent 
by manufacturers. 
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ODD AND CURIOUS 


NAMES for TEN MILLION CHILDREN 


N the long experience in the Treasury 
Department I have come across a 
very large number of names, many of 
which are rather peculiar,” explained an 
old official, “but I think the list of names 
in connection with the subscription to 
the 3 per cent. bonds surpasses anything 
in the way of peculiarity that I have ever 
observed. Of these the one that struck 
me most was a man who signed himself 
Ten Million and also resides out in Ore- 
gon. We thought the name was an imag- 
inative one, and wrote the man that it 
was desired that the bonds should be reg- 
istered in real names only, and that no 
further attention would be paid to his 
subscription until he was heard from. 
He replied that his name was Ten Million. 
His letter was written on the printed 
letterhead of the firm of Million & Mil- 
lion, two brothers. 

“Then followed an explanation that his 
father and mother were unable to select 
names for their children that were mu- 
tually satisfactory, and that as a result, 
though they had ten children, none of 
them was ever christened formally. The 
first child was a girl, and she was known 
only as One Million. The second child, 
also a girl, was known as Two Million. 
Thus they ran along until Ten Million 
was reached, and he was the writer of 
the letter, the other member of the firm 
being a brother whose only name, as far 
as the family was concerned, was Seven 
Milion, the seventh child. He added that 
One Million had afterwards called herself 
Una Million; that the third girl was 
known after she had grown up as Trio 
Million. The others had taken on addi- 
tions to their names, and he had adopted 
the name of Tenis Million, but his real 
name was Ten Million and nothing else. 
The bonds were issued to him, and today 
stand on the books of the Department 
registered in the name of Ten Million.” 

— 
QUEER SPELLING 

In sorting over the letters from various 
parts of the world one hundred and ninety- 
seven different ways of spelling ‘‘Chicago’’ 
have been found; among them ‘“Jagjago,”’ 
“Hipaho,” ‘“Jajigo,’’ ‘‘Schecchacho,’’ ‘Hiza- 
go,’ “‘Chachicho,” and a schalary resident 
of Finland indulges in ‘“Zizazo.’’ A _ collec- 
tion of addresses was kept for exhibition at 
the World’s Fair. 

One letter was spelled and directed correct- 
ly except it is said “Illinois continued.’’ They 
wendered if that meant that this letter was 
like one part of a continued story, and that 
there-would be more to follow, but finally 
decided that the address had ben taken from 
a directory which had “‘lllinois continued” 
at the top of the page, because the towns 
ard cities in that state, which had been be- 
gun on the one before, were continued on 
that page. 

—. 
A TRAVELING KITCHEN 

~ HE failure of England to provide suitable 

cooking apparatus for its troops in 
South Africa has caused no end of comment, 
and has tended to show the marked contrast 
between that country’s methods and Russia's. 
One kitchen wagon, as it is called, is detailed 
for each company in the Russian army. The 
contrivance is made in various types, for the 
final regulation pattern has not yet been de- 
cided upon. A large iron vessel shaped rather 
like an enormous teacup is set upon the axle 
of a light wagon. In some forms the wagon 


is limbered like a gun, the limber and driver's 
seat being hollow to carry supplies; in others 
the whole is upon two wheels, like an enlarg- 
ed smallarm ammunition cart. The top of 
the vessel is covered with a double-hinged lid 
and is fastened down with screws’ and pro- 
vided with a safety valve. Below this large 
boiler an iron fireplace is constructed, the 
door facing toward the rear of the carriage, 
whilst a chimney some two feet or three feet 
high carries off the smoke and insures a 
draught. 

In the Kussian army tinned rations are 
hardly ever used, and cattle are driven on 
the line of march and slaughtered as re- 
quired. Before the troops move off the men 
in cahrge of these wagons fili the boilers with 
water, and put in meat and vegetables. About 
two hours before camp is reached the fires 
are lighted, and the dinner begins to boil, so 
that by the time the troops come to a halt 
a hot dinner of strong soup and boiled meat 
is already cooked. This can be repeated 
twice in a day if a midday halt has been de- 
cided upon. 

— 
NARROWEST STREET IN THE WORLD 
“T° HE seaport town 
England, 


of Great Yarmouth. 
contains a street that well 
may be considered the narrowest built-up 
street in the world. This thoroughfare is 
known as “Kitty Witches’’ row, and measure- 
ment gives its greatest width as fifty-six 
inches; the entrance would seriously incon- 
venience a stout person, as_ twenty-nine 
inches are all that are spared from wall to 
wall. The advantages of such a pathway 
are not numerous; the possibility of exchang- 
ing hand-shakes from the window with your 
opposite neighbor hardly compensates for 
the inconvenience of his glances should you 
and he not be on the most friendly terms. 
The town contains 145 such streets as “Kitty 
Witches,’’ varying in their narrow width, and 
extending a length of over seven miles. They 
are called rows instead of streets. No one 
seems to know just why these streets exist 
in the form they do. The Woman’s Home 
Companion says that some claim the inhab- 
itants so arranged their dwellings to enable 
them to resist the attack of a possible enemy 
with comparative ease. 
<_— 


PULLS TEETH BY CHINESE METHOD 


An Indianapolis dentist has given up the 
use of forceps for pulling teeth and has 
adopted the primitive method of the Chinese, 
using nothing but his thumb and index finger. 
He considers that the sight of the forceps 
themselves is responsible for much of the 
harrowing part of tooth-pulling and that 
many nervous persons are greatly shocked 
by the sight of these instruments. The pain 
is also said to be less. He can take out the 
most firmly rooted double tooth in a few sec- 
onds. He learned this art from a Chinese 
practitioner. 
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Excursions 


to 


California 


and 


Oregon 


SPECIAL attention given to organiz- 
ing family parties. Lowest rates; 
no change of cars; finest scenery; short- 
est time on the road. Address 
S. A. HUTCHISON, Manager, 


212 Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ii}. 
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TrRaveE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyriGHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and reaped oe may 
| quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an | 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents | 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the } 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- | 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $a | 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers, 


MUNN & C0,3618roacway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C, 
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NELSONVILLE, ONTO. 
Goods received to-day. My customers are all 
well pleased with their lamps. We have not seen 
such nice lamps here before win send another order 
in a few days. am more than pleased with the 
mandolin Mrs. AGNES HITCHINGS. 

















DO YOU WANT A 50 PIECE DINNER SET FREE. 


Write to-day for our handsome illustrated catalogue and see what beautiful premiums we give for selli 
our Soaps. We give to each purchaser of a box of Soap or bottle of Perfume their 2S some of the 
Lamps, Bracelets, Glassware, Opalware, Knives, Roasting 


Musical Instrumenta, Ete. If cash is preferred we allow a very liberal commission. We trust you. No 
money required. We allow you 15 days’ time in which to deliver the —_ and collect your money 
i Dont 


SALVONA SOAP CO., Main and Locust Sts., 


ans, Cake 
Plates and other 
beautiful pres- 
ents. To the 
agent who sells 
only 24 boxes of 
Soap we give a 

50-PIECE 
DINNER SET 


gold traced, full 
size for family 
pe po mage set. 

e also give Couches, 
Rockers, Dining Room 
Chairs, Center ‘ables, 
Lace Curtains, Watches, 
Knives and Forks, Gran- 
iteware, Sewing Machines, 
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be convinced that you 
are dealing with a thor- 
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One day’s work may be 
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MilieiOis- Birthplace! 


of the President 


An Autobiography 


“The Story 
of My Life 
and Work” 


THE GREATEST NEGRO’S GREATEST BOOK 
Thirty-fifth thousand now in press 


This is a life-story far stranger than fiction, but it 
is more than an autobiography. More than the life of 
one man. It is a fascinating story of a period of 
American history. It is of absorbing interest in its 
story of the progress of the negro. A number of the 
author’s great speeches are given in full—as triumphs in 
oratory they have few equals. No such book will again 
be written~as this magnificent work of 


Booker T. Washington 


“The Story of Mv Life and Work” is an 
uplifting influence and its description of a struggle 
for success fires the ambition of the young and is of 
inestimable value in suggestions for self-sustenance. 

It should be in every home. Its pages 
teach a valuable lesson for father, mother, son and 
daughter. No more fitting Christmas gift. 
400 pages, 80 illustrations. 


Money promptly refunded if you 
do not consider it one of the best 
books you ever bought, or, are not 
perfectly satisfied. Orders for 
single volumes promptly filled. 


Price 


$1.50 


Postpaid 


This is your greatest opportunity. 
Agents ° “The Story of My Life 
and Work” is wanted everywhere. Everyone 
knows about it. Newspapers are full of accounts of 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON and his work. No other 
firm can supply it. Send for free outfit and begin 
business at once. We allow liberal commissions, supply 
books on credit and assign exclusive territory. Now is 
the time to act—our national advertising campaign is 
creating an enormous demand. 


MR R. Z. HOLLAND, Box 185, La Rue, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: I write to say that my book, “The Story of My Life and 
,” is published by J. L. Nichols & Go., Naperville, Ill. This is the only 
book which I have written that is sold by agents. You may care to write 
them for terms to agents, etc. I return herewith postage sent by you. 
Very truly yours, 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


How agents can get a book and outfit 
free. If you send $1.50 for a complete book we will 
enclose canvassing outfit free and refund the $1.50 on 
your first order of one dozen books. Take advantage of 
this offer at once if you want to make big money and 
benefit humanity. Gollege men, high school students, 
ministers, teachers and other bright people should write 
at once and secure territory. 


Descriptive circulars, newspaper reviews and terms to 
agents free on application. Write today for full particulars. 


J.L.NICHOLS & COMPANY, Publishers 
19 Main Street, Naperville, Hl. 


Editorial 
comments 
on Booker T. 
Washington 


Atlanta, Ga. 
“Constitution ”"— 

“We refer to the 
magnitude of his work 
only to praise it and 
arouse the whites to 
friendly emulation.” 


Chicago, IIl. 
“Record "— 

“His life has been 
devoted to the service 
of his people, his books 
are in the homes of 
all classes, his honor 
is in the hearts of all 
who believe that color 
is only skin deep—the 
man’s the thing.” 


Chicago, Ill. 
“Post !!— 

“Mr. Washington was 
at the President's table 
not as a negro, but as 
an American citizen.” 


Dallas, Texas, 
“Christian Advocate” 
“Bocker T. Wash- 
ington is most as- 
suredly a man raised 
up of God to doa great 
work among the ne- 
groes of the south. He 
is doing a work second 
to no man of this cent- 
ury, and the people of 
the South, regardless 
of race or distinction, 
can well afford to ex- 
tend to him all needed 
encouragement.” 


New York, 
“Harper’s Weekly "— 
“Mr. Washington has 
already accomplished 
what all the books, all 
the orators, all the in- 
cendiary talk, martial 
law, civil rights bills, 
amendments to the 
constitution, have not 
done and never will do. 
He has not carried a 
chip on his shoulder. 
but by the gentle meth- 
ods of Jesus this man 
has succeeded where 
Caesar would have 
failed.” 
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